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GIVING UP THE FIGHT FOR THE WORLD COURT 


6s CAN SEE NO PROSPECT of this country adhering to 
the Court,” said President Coolidge in his Armistice Day 
speech at the dedication of Kansas City’s elaborate and 
impressive Liberty Memorial for World War heroes. ‘‘He thus 
buries the World Court hopes at the foot of a war memorial 
shaft—another shattered dream of idealism,’? comments the 
independent St. Louis Star; and the Democratic Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, noting as a “‘painful coincidence”’ the fact that 
this ‘‘announcement of defeat’? was made on ‘‘the day which 
is commemorative of a great 
yictory,’”’ remarks bitterly: 
“The virtual admission that 
the present Administration of 
the United States will abandon 
its fight for American member- 
ship in the World Court is an 
acknowledgment that the peo- 
ple of this country must sur- 
render their last hope of gain- 
ing anything whatsoever for 
all the sacrifices, suffering, and 
losses they sustained during 
the trying years of 1917 and 
1918.” ‘‘He is leaving a good 
eause flat,’’ declares the Dem- 
ocratic Brooklyn Eagle, “with 
full knowledge of the fact that 
without him it can have no ef- 
fective leadership here.’”?’ On 
the other hand, papers opposed 
to our participation in the 
World Court rejoice whole- 
heartedly over the President’s apparent acceptance of defeat in a 
cause which, as they see it, holds more dangers than benefits for 
Noting that Mr. Coolidge’s Kansas City audience 
when he announced that he saw small 


support. 


of love In His Name. 


this country. 
“‘broke into loud cheers” 
chance of the United States adhering to the Court, the Demo- 
cratic Asheville Times predicts that ‘‘this applause will be 
generally echoed throughout the country,” because ‘‘the people 
as a whole have little enthusiasm for the Court, or for any other 
association with the Old World which savors ever so little of 
obligations assumed in any way.” And the tepublican News, 
of Hamilton, Ohio, goes so far as to hail the President’s World 
Court statement as ‘‘a sesquicentennial edition of the American 
Declaration of Independence.”’ 

The President’s words quoted at the beginning of this article 
were, it is true, conditional. What he said was that he does not 
intend to ask the Senate to modify its position in the matter of 
reservations, and that ‘‘unless the requirements of the Senate 
resolution are met by 
prospect of the country adhering to the Court.” 
ately from Geneva came word that there is little likelihood of the 


the other interested nations, I can see no 


But immedi- 


“THE EARTH SHOOK AND TREMBLED; THE FOUN- 
DATIONS ALSO OF THE HILLS MOVED 
AND WERE SHAKEN.”—Ps. 18:7. 


UDDLING in the cold rain and blizzard-swept fields 
along the Valley of Ararat are thousands of children. 
Continuous earthquakes have opened deep fissures in the 
ground, have caused the foothills to sink fifteen feet, have 
destroyed scores of villages and thousands of homes, killed 
and injured many people, and left multitudes homeless. 


The Near East Relief is working faithfully to care for 
its 35,000 precious charges, and may have to abandon its 
shattered orphanages in the Ararat Valley, and find other 
refuge for the children who are dependent upon our loving 
gifts for their very lives and for their training in self- 
Sunday, December 5, will be Golden Rule Sunday. 
Make it the glad occasion of generous giving through your 
church, or other agency, to this urgent and blessed service 


other nations abandoning their counter-reservations, and that in 
League circles the Kansas City address is interpreted as barring 
the United States from the Court. Says a Geneva correspondent 
of the Kansas City Star (Ind.): 


“In authoritative League of Nation circles here, President 
Coolidge’s Armistice Day speech at Kansas City yesterday is 
interpreted as definitely barring the United States from member- 
ship in the World Court. 

‘It was declared the present members of the World Court 
could not gracefully make more 
concessions to the United 
States than those made at the 
Geneva signatory conference 
in September.’” 


Well-informed opinion in 
Washington, we are told, con- 
firms this view. Thus in a 
Washington dispatch to the 
New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.) we read: 


“Senate reservations to the 
World Court resolution will be 
rejected by a number of Pow- 
ers, and as a result the United 
States will stay out of the 
World Court. This is the 
opinion exprest here almost 
without qualification by the 
best-informed men in Wash-~ 
ington who are familiar from 
personal contact with what 
is going on in the European 
capitals. 


The main points of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s Armistice Day speech are summarized as follows 
by the United Press: 


“1. That the Government is ‘thoroughly committed to a 
policy of permanent international peace’ and will cooperate as 
much as possible with other Powers to reach that goal. 

“2. That while laboring for world peace, an ‘adequate’ 
national defense will be maintained. 

“3. That the Government is also 
to avoiding competition in armaments. 

‘4. That ‘any future policy of conscription should be all- 
inclusive,’ applying to the ‘entire personnel and the entire wealth 
of the country.’ 

“hy. That, the 
World Court only under the reservations adopted by the Senate. 


‘thoroughly committed’ 


United States will become a member of the 


” 


But it is on the last point here enumerated that editorial com- 
ment almost exclusively focuses. The President’s exact words 
on. this subject are as follows: 

‘*A Permanent Court of International Justice has been estab- 
lished to which nations may voluntarily resort for an adjudication 
of their differences. It has been subject to much misrepresenta- 
tion, which has resulted in much misconception of its principles 


Ht hOts 


TURNING MUCH COOLER 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


and objects among our people. I have advocated adherence to 
such a Court by this nation on condition that the statute or 
treaty creating it be amended to meet our views. The Senate has 
adopted a resolution for that purpose. 

“While the nations involved can not yet be said to have made a 
final determination, and from most of them no answer has been 
received, many of them have indicated that they are unwilling to 
concur in the conditions adopted by the resolution of the Senate. 

‘“While no final decision can be made by our Government until 
final answers are received, the situation has been sufficiently de- 
veloped so that I feel warranted in saying that I do not intend to 
ask the Senate to modify its position. I do not believe the Senate 
would take favorable action on any such proposal, and unless the 
requirements of the Senate resolution are met, I can see no 
prospect of this country adhering to the Court.” 


Our press divides sharply over this Presidential statement. 
Turning first to those papers that see in it a set-back to the cause 
of peace, we find the Chicago Evening Post (Ind.) warning its 
readers that ‘‘some of those who cheered at Kansas City may 
live to regret the hour when they treated as an American triumph 
what is in fact a tragedy.” ‘‘If the World Court is as right 
as Mr. Coolidge has profest to believe, it ought to be worth a 
fight,’ remarks the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.). ‘‘The millions 
of our citizens who believe in our adherence to the World Court 
are not likely to be pleased with the failure of President 
Coolidge to work out some compromise solution,” 
Schenectady Gazette (Dem.). The manner in which the President 
abandoned the Court ‘‘throws a searching light on the character 
of theman,”’ declares the New York World (Dem.), which goes on: 


remarks the 


‘There was @ cause to which he and his party were committed 
by promises repeated and repeated in the course of years. The 


realization of these promises now hangs in the balance. A crisis 
exists. There is a disagreement between the views of certain 


foreign Governments and the views of the Senate about the 
meaning of certain reservations, Mr. Coolidge, who is supposed 
to be devoted to the project of American adherence to the Court, 
will not, however, lift a finger to allay the crisis and work out a 
compromise. He will not appeal to the Senate; he will not argue 
with Hurope. He will do nothing. He is perfectly content, it 
appears, to drop the whole issue without even a word of ex- 
planation and a word of regret.” 


To the explanation from Washington that when the President 
said, in effect: ‘Take it or leave it,’’ he was simply trying to gal- 
vanize Hurope into a prompt and unconditional acceptance of our 


set of reservations, The World replies as follows: 
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4 «mphis is a charitable as ioe 5 does not square W 
facts. There has been no undue delay. It c . 
since the member nations met at Geneva to dees the ‘ve 

American conditions. They agreed to accept them, but with a 
counter-reservation on the fifth. One little counter-reservation 
against our five stipulations; one little request, for that is what 
it amounts to, for mutual adjustment! Yet Mr. Coolidge rushes — 
forward with a brusk ultimatum that the project is dead, so 
far as he is concerned, unless the member nations yield com- — 
pletely.” # 


““Where he might have waited for persuasion and the te 
influence of time, he has, in effect, served an ultimatum,” says" 
the New York Times (Dem.); and it adds: 


‘“‘He may yet seek to undo the mischief which his words at =a 
Kansas City have wrought, but he can not obliterate the im- 
pression that he was of little faith regarding the great project, ry 
and had not the heart to fight for it in the face of gathering poli- 
tical opposition. The President has made a great mistake.” 


The Mobile Register (Dem.) accuses the President of ‘‘fumbling 
the Court issue.’”? He lost ‘‘a great opportunity to rededicate 
and reconsecrate the nation to the lofty purpose that guided it in 
its Gethsemane,’’ remarks the Nashville Tennessean (Dem.). 
His words, complains the Macon Telegraph (Dem.), amount to 
a declaration that ‘‘if America can’t have her own way and play 
by her own rules, she won’t play at all.” ‘‘The President Lies 
Down,” is the heading under which the Louisville Courier-Journal 
(Dem.) discusses his World Court statement. ‘‘A President 
fundamentally loyal to the World Court ideal would have fought 
for an accommodation between the Senate and the other Court 


‘signatories, but President Coolidge’s loyalty to the World Court 


ideal is clearly not of this fundamental order,’’ declares the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Dem.). Continues this daily: 


“The campaign to enroll the United States as a member of 
the World Court under Coolidge has failed. It will have to be 
resumed under another President—under one whose loyalty to 
the World Court ideal is basie instead of superficial, and who 
has more than the courage of the bitter-enders’ convictions. ’”’ 


Our position in regard to the World Court is ‘‘tragie and piti- 
ful,”’ according to the Boston Herald (Rep.), in which we read: 


striving for an Inter- 
The present 


‘‘America has been for many years 
national Court. It represents an American ideal. 
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TIGHTENING UP HIS ARMOR 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


rt is the only institution of the kind which the great nations 
or have been able to establish, and it was owing to the skill 
1 energy of a famous American statesman that the biggest 
ty in the way of the establishment of a Court was re- 
oved. And now we calmly step aside. 
“No nation can stand aloof as the world now is organized. 
n nglements? Have we forgotten the World War and the 
that in spite of every effort to keep clear we finally became 
vled in the great conflict? We happen to occupy a portion 
of a planet that is getting very small, and because we are bound 
ito be dragged into any great war the future may produce, we 
ug ht to give our aid and support to an international tribunal 
whose aim is to reduce friction and promote peace.” 


But the chorus of approval that greets the President’s state- 
‘ment is no less impressive than the outburst of criticism. Among 
the Senators, the Washington correspondents tell us, this ap- 
\provalis exprest by the friends of the Court, as well as by its foes. 
‘The irreconcilables applaud what they regard as a Presidential 
repudiation of the Court, while the pro-Court Senators welcome 
ithe President’s stand as an indorsement of their reservations. 
““The President’s declaration regarding the World Court reserva- 
/tions was mighty good, as far as it goes,”’ says Senator William EB. 
‘Borah (Rep.) of Idaho, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and leader in the fight against the Court. ‘I go with 
ithe President in declaring that the deliberate action of the Senate 
in ratifying the protocol of the so-called World Court marks the 
limit of American entanglement in Old World politics,” says 
‘Senator George H. Moses (Rep.) of New Hampshire, one of the 
original irreconcilables. At the same time, Senator Thomas J. 
"Walsh (Dem.) of Montana, one of the leaders in the fight for 
American adhesion to the Court, declares that the President’s 
statement “‘accurately reflects the attitude of the Senate.’”’ 

*“It is a wise decision the President has made, and it reflects 
sthe popular will,”” remarks the Pittsburgh Gazette Times (Rep.). 

“*A large majority of the American people will approve,’ agrees 
tthe Des Moines Capital (Rep.). “‘It ought to be significant to 
fEuropean ears, and meet the hearty approval of the people of this 
mation,” thinks the Oshkosh Northwestern (Rep.). ‘‘The Presi- 
dent’s ultimatum is a service to world peace,” thinks the Phila- 
ndelphia Bulletin (Rep.), because— 

“Tt has cleared the air. The present members of the Court 
vanderstand that to reject the reservations is to reject the offer of 


‘the United States to cooperate in this great enterprise of inter- 
ational peace. On them rests the responsibility.” 


*‘Our people are pleased generally with our failure to get into 
the Court,” declares the Council Bluffs Nonpareil (Rep.). ‘‘Now 
that the opportunity has come to slide away from the Court 
easily, it will be pretty generally welcomed,’’ says the Portland 
(Me.) Express (Rep.). ‘‘We will remain free to deal with our 
‘own affairs, to help any nation without getting consent from 
sany other nation, and to deal justly and righteously with all,”’ 
rejoices the Omaha Bee (Rep.); and in the Chicago Tribune 
(Rep.) we read: 


“We do not think a plebiscite of the American people would 
have supported our entrance into the League Court, even with 
‘reservations, but public opinion was not aggressively opposed at 
the time of the Senate’s action. But since then the American 
people have had a remarkable disillusionment, so far as they were 
assuming that our late associates on the battlefield cherished a 
ywarm sense of gratitude for our intervention, admiration for our 
accomplishment, or disinterested regard. Mr. Coolidge remarks 
that reports of our unpopularity are ‘undoubtedly exaggerated 
and can be given altogether too much importance,’ which may 
be accepted as a proper official comment, but can not induce the 
American public to overlook the fact that men of conspicuous 
place in the world of politics and letters have candidly described 
us in terms of contempt and bitterness. We ought not to ascribe 
too much importance to this open criticism, but it is important 
also that we should not ascribe too little importance to it, and 
the public will not. Therefore, the President speaks for the 
mation when he makes it clear that no easier terms than we have 
offered will be made, and he would have been safe in intimating 
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that the majority of our people would rather have the terms 
refused than accepted.” in be ; 


“Tt is now a case of ‘let the old cat die,’’”’ remarks the New 
York American (Ind.), one of the most active leaders in the 
newspaper fight against American participation in the Court. 
Says the Chicago Journal of Commerce (Ind.): : 


“About a year ago the advocates of adherence seemed to 
have a definite numerical lead over the opponents. But that 
was a year ago. The lead was less last January when the 
Senate voted for adherence. Since then the enemies of adherence 


meet, 
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JUST A HINT 


—Brown in the New York Herald Tribune. 


have grown stronger. The altogether unfair European attacks 
upon the United States have undoubtedly sharpened the Amer- 
ican temper and strengthened American suspicion. The popular 
feeling is reflected in the Senate. 

“Tf the Senate to-day were asked to adopt the very resolution 
adopted last January, it would probably refuse. If the Senate 
were asked to adopt the January resolution minus one or more of 
the reservations then adopted, it would certainly refuse.” 


President Coolidge has asserted a vital and fundamental 
doctrine in his declaration on the subject of the entry of the 
United States into the World Court,”’’ declares the New York 


Commercial (Ind.). It goes on to say: 


“Like that other famous declaration of American foreign 
policy, the Monroe Doctrine, which was in the nature of a 
friendly message to the governments of other nations that this 
nation was prepared to safeguard and preserve its independence 
of action against aggression, the doctrine announced by President 
Coolidge recognizes the same great principle which inspired 
President Monroe. Both the Monroe Doctrine and the declara- 
tion of foreign policy given by President Coolidge are in strict 
accord with the Constitution, which recognizes no higher power 
than the Government for which it provides. Let it always be 
remembered the World Court is a tribunal of the League of 
Nations. The reservations ordered by the Senate as a condition 
of our entry into the Court were fully warranted by this fact 
alone. It is well the Chief Executive has reaffirmed the policy 
of this Government on a question such as this, since it undeniably 
is one that involves the sovereign powers of this Government.” 


: iis oer 
r Coot ge has come out in favor of 
a n’s 15 per pees _taxeredit plan, 


But if either Repeal is See it means eS of a 
corporation tax-reduction, say the powerful business organizations. 

Representative John N. Garner, of Texas, senior Democratic 
member of the House Ways and Means Committee, is said to feel 
that it will be impossible Yn the coming short session of Con- 


gress to reduce income taxes. He is also opposed to the Coolidge © 


refund idea and the Mellon credit plan. Instead, he would re- 
tax, in the belief that this reduction would 
bring down the prices of corporation products, and thus lower 


the cost of living among the people generally. Representative - 


William R. Green, of Iowa, Republican Chairman of the House 
Committee, also believes the small producing corporations should 
receive the benefit of any ‘tax-reduction during the coming session. 
In the opinion of the’ Newark aS ews: 


“The step proposed by. fhesen men is far better ait round than 
either the Mellon or the Coolidge way. The refund or credit on 
income taxes would return to a fraction of the people varying 
sums, ranging from a few cents for the majority of that fraction 
to a few thousands for a handful of it. Mitigation of the corpora- 
tion tax to the extent of slightly more than the recent boost 
given it would benefit all, to the extent to which it was passed 
on, in greater or less degree, through the channels of trade.”’ 


Besides, maintains the Chicago Journal of Commerce: 


“Both these proposals have the defect of temporariness. They 
would not change the rates provided in the revenue law, and 
they would still leave the corporations subject to the enormous 
tax of 1314 per cent. 

“Tf the Coolidge rebate idea or the Mellon refund idea is 
put into practise, the corporations will not know whether there 
is to be another rebate or refund in 1928. They will have to 
continue to do business on the assumption that their tax will 
remain 1344 per cent. And that assumption will not be a cer- 
tainty. As a result, there will be a degree of uncertainty in all 
corporation plans which are related to the problem of the cor- 
poration tax. To remove that uncertainty, the corporations want 
a permanent reduction in the tax. 

‘‘HKivery penny of corporation tax is not only a burden upon the 
corporations, but is also indirectly a burden upon the corpora- 
tions’ customers and the corporations’ employees. The direct 
burden upon the corporations is, of course, virtually a direct 
burden upon any man who owns a share of stock. 

“The associations which are urging the Congressional relief 
above described are the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the National 
Coal Association, the National Petroleum Association, the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

“These associations directly represent the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American industrial corporations of any importance. 
Virtually they represent American industry, and industry be- 


lieves that the Treasury’s condition is such that a reduction 
of at least 1 per cent. of the corporation tax ean easily be 
ae foo 
afforded. 


quarter of a year yet to go.’ 
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Pirifiae figures are furnished by Harden Colfax, in a 
solidated Press dispatch. This Washington correspondent is 
convineed that the individual will benefit: through a reduction i 
corporation taxes. -Ashe explains: = ~ 

“In the three months of July, Peele and September, 
year, the corporation _ taxes paid into the Treasury aggregate 
$319,582,000, which is $88,513,000 greater than in the co 
sponding quarter of 1925, and $2,500,000 greater than it was onl 
mated the entire increase during the twelve months of 1926 a 
be when the revenue bill was under debate early in the year. 

‘‘Of the 7,369,000 persons who filed individual Federal i income- 
tax returns last. year, 90 per cent. reported i incomes of $5,000 or — 
less, certainly not a large maximum sum. Of the group reporting — 
net incomes of $1,000 or less, 5.93 per cent. of the income was 
due to dividends; in the group with $1,000 to $2,000 net incomes, | 
2.03 per cent. of income was attributable to dividends; in the 
$2,000 to $3,000 group, 2.42 per cent.; and in the $3,000 to $5,000 
group, 4.91 per cent. 

‘‘These figures fairly may be said to establish the fact, if it 
requires proof, that Mr. Common Citizen is rather deeply in- 
terested in the taxes assessed against corporations.”’ 


‘Corporation taxes are paid by the operating companies, but 
they are ultimately charged up to the consumer,”’ is the point 
made by the Syracuse Herald, but, adds the New York World, 
‘there are many other valid reasons for a modification of the 
corporation tax.”’ According to The World: 


‘The present flat rate discriminates against small corporations 
and is also an inducement to individuals with large incomes to 
incorporate so as to evade surtaxes. Congress could better 
address itself to the correction of these defects than to discuss- 
ing the return of a surplus which has not yet been collected.” 


Secretary Mellon, however, refuses to back the corporations in 
their drive to bring down their tax rate, reports the Washington 
correspondent of the Baltimore Sun. Continues this writer: 


“Mr. Mellon predicts a drop of $200,000,000 in Federal 
revenues for the fiscal year 1928, and maintains that there is 
nothing in sight to justify the hope of a continuing surplus of 
some $300,000,000 a year which could be utilized in a permanent 
tax cut. 

‘‘Seeretary Mellon, however, is ready to defend the corpora- 
tions against the charge which has been made that they stand 
to benefit most by the Administration’s credit scheme. He 
maintains that the argument that the corporations, especially 
those selling commodities, would benefit doubly by the tax 
eredit, since they have adjusted their operations to the full tax, 
is untenable. He scouts the idea that corporations should be 
expected to pass on the temporary tax cut to the publie in 
reduced prices, on the ground that prices are governed entirely 
by economic factors, such as supply and demand, operating 
over long periods and not affeeted by such a separate condition 
as a lower tax assessment in a single ) ear.’ 
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STORM CLOUDS OR JUST SMOKE? 
—Smith in the Jersey Journa’. 
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LEAKING THROUGH 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 
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MODERN MOSESES STAND A 
SLIM CHANCE WITH THIS ROCK 
—Clubb in the Rochester Times-Union. 
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“THE FACE ON THE BARROOM FLOOR!” 
—Thiele for the Editors’ Feature Service. 
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IF THEY COULD ONLY DECIDE WHAT THEY 


WANT AND SWAP WHAT THEY DON’T WANT 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


GETTING TO BE A NEIGHBORHOOD NUISANCE 


—Thiele in the Winston-Salem Journal 


CARTOONISTS EXTRACTING HUMOR FROM A DRY SUBJECT 
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~ MUSSOLINI’S NEW POWERS | 

66 WF ONE IS GOING TO BE A DICTATOR, then one 
should be a dictator,” is evidently the Mussolini prin- 

ciple, remarks the Buffalo Courier and Express, comment- 

ing on the new powers assumed by the Italian dictator after the 
latest attempt on his life. There never has been anything like 
the multiplication of manifold governmental powers in the hands 
of one man, outside of Asia, says the Philadelphia Record, noting 
Mussolini’s assumption of the Ministry of the Interior, with its 


DICTATOR IS RIGHT 


—Halburt in the Washington News. 


direct control of the police force, which gives him six Cabinet 
portfolios besides the Premiership, the chieftaincy of the Fascist 
movement, and the direct command of the Fascist militia. 

The new and drastic laws were adopted very shortly after the 
end of the fourth year of the Fascist régime. This year was 
marked by a notable tightening of control, as a correspondent of 
the New York Herald Tribune recalls, including the outlawry 
of strikes, the banning of secret societies, the further limitation of 
the freedom of the press, laws making the Premier responsible to 
the King alone, another making remarks derogatory to the Premier 
punishable, the fining and disfranchisement of any Italian, at 
home or abroad, speaking disrespectfully of Fascism; and the re- 
placing of local elective officials by government appointees. This 
period, as a Chicago Tribune writer putsit, might be called Fas- 
cism’s period of ‘‘ direct action’’; the events of the last few weeks 
have ushered in the ‘‘period of intransigence.’”? The new laws 
are the direct result of acts of violence culminating in a boy’s 
attempt to kill Mussolinion Oectober31. The youth was promptly 
lynched, and in an ensuing reign of terror a hundred persons were 
killed a thousand injured, and hundreds of homes destroyed. On 
November 4 Mussolini promised his followers: ‘‘ To-morrow we 
will have the acts you have been awaiting.” So, on the 5th, the 
Fascist Cabinet approved alist of new measures for the suppression 
of dissent. In the meantime an international incident had arisen. 
There had been grumbling in Italy over anti-Fascist plotting on 


No- 


in Franee 


French soil and anti-French demonstrations in Italy. On 
l 


Colonel Ricciotti Garibaldi was arreste 


vember 4 


after being accused of being an agent provocateur in the hire of 


the Italian secret service. On the 9th the Italian Minister in 


Paris conveyed his Government’s official regrets to Foreign Min- 
ister Briand. On the same day the Chamber of Deputies passed 
by practically unanimous votes most of the laws asked by the 
Mussolini Cabinet. These included the revival of the death 
penalty for plotting against the life of the Premier or members of tg 
the royal family, and also: ; i 


‘‘1, Punishment by prison sentences for those who enroll in 
any anti-Fascist organization. : 

‘2, Annulment of all passports permitting Italians to leave the 
country, and heavy penalties for evasion. i. 

‘*3. Revocation of the licenses of hostile newspapers. 

‘4. Dissolution of all organizations suspected of holding views 
at variance with the Government. 

‘5. Police dead-lines for persons suspected of anti-Fascism. 

“6. Representatives of the Army, Navy, Aeronautical Corps 
and Militia to form special courts for judging offenders under 
the new regulations.” 


At the same time the Chamber of Deputies expelled its re- 
maining opposition members. On the 15th it was announced 
that 190,000 Fascist militiamen were to be armed with rifles. 
Twelve newspapers were actually suspended, in accordance with 
these decrees, but what seems to our editors to be the last straw 
was the decree of the Fascist Government forbidding Italian 
parents to give their children names which would seem to be 
“subversive”’ to the existing system. 

So to-day, says the New York Evening Post, ‘‘Italy is practi- 
cally under martial law.’”’ Many of our papers wonder how 
long such a rule can endure, and consider the policy of repression 
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ALL THE INGREDIENTS FOR TROUBLE 


Orr in the Chicago Tribunk 


The N ation, ‘‘the 


interesting thing is not what Mussolini may achieve in the six 


a confession of weakness. To the editor of 
months or six years that may yet be his, but what is the price for 
this horrible strangling of liberty, this destruction of every vestige 
of democratic government.” 

And yet the ruthless suppression of plotters seems to some of 
our editors to be at least partially justified. ‘‘Some blood- 
letting’? may be necessary to protect Mussolini’s life and his 
hold on power, ‘‘ which he probably regrets as much as any one’’; 
but, declares the St. Paul Pioneer Press, “it is nothing to the 
streams oftblood that would be unloosed in Italy if he should fall 


to-day by the hand of an assassin.’’ 


PLAIN “WORDS FROM PERSHING 
ir E DOWNFALL OF THE UNITED STATES was not 
_ exactly predicted by Gen. John J. Pershing in his recent 
address before the Kiwanis Club, of Chicago, but on this, 
first occasion on which the General has invaded the realm of 
ies, he warned his hearers that ‘‘if the time ever comes when 
¢ offices can be bought and sold, then the downfall of the 
public is not far off.” Some profess to see in his address the 
inching of his candidacy for the Presidency. Be that as it may, 
“when such a man as the leader of the American Expeditionary 
Forces of the World War speaks, the public should listen,” thinks 
the Troy Record. Certainly, remarks the Philadelphia Record, 
““when even Army officers, who are supposed to fight shy of 
polities, take to criticizing the expenditure of vast slush funds, 


the condition of affairs must be bad, indeed.”” Incidentally, this 


Democratic daily commends the Pershing observations “to a 
certain resident of Philadelphia who cherishes Senatorial aspira- 
tions.” In fact, adds the New York Evening World, ‘General 
Pershing was thinking of the campaign methods of Colonel 
Smith, Senator-elect from Illinois, and Mr. Vare, Senator-elect 
from Pennsylvania, when he spoke.”’ As the General is reported 
by Philip Kinsley, of the Chicago Tribune: 


“Speaking before the Kiwanis Club in the silk-tented Bal 
Tabarin room of the Hotel Sherman, this grim old soldier, now 
turned social philosopher, warned the nation that unless the 
war-time virility and unity and ability is found again in the battle 
with corrupt politics and crime, and we take up the obligations 
of citizenship as imposed by the Constitution, our form of govern- 
ment is doomed. 

“General Pershing took as his text the preamble to the 
Declaration of Independence. His emphasis was upon the 
responsibilities of citizenship imposed by our forefathers, if 
this document is to live. As showing the failure of citizenship, 
he said: 

*“*Tn the light of recent events in certain States, some of our 
citizens would modify the methods of selecting candidates for 
office. If the present system encourages or permits the contri- 
bution of inordinate sums by wealthy candidates or their sup- 
porters, it should receive the most careful scrutiny by honest 
eitizens. 

“‘The presumption that large expenditures for campaign 
purposes may be made without ulterior motive does not appear 
to be warranted. To sanction the expenditure of excessive 
amounts of money to secure the nomination of candidates for 
office would be to exclude, unjustly, all but the wealthy from 
such contests. 

““<Tf the time ever comes when public offices can be virtually 
bought and sold, either directly or indirectly, then the down- 
fall of the Republic will not be far off. 

“‘We ean raise the standard of citizenship or allow it to 
decline. We can have exactly the kind of government we want 
if, with firm resolve, we exert ourselves to get it. If that state- 
ment is not true, then the system of government under which 
we live is a failure.’”’ 


> 


“Something like this has been said before,’’ observes the 


Albany Knickerbocker Press, ‘‘but Pershing performs a service 
to his country when he smashes political corruption with his 
words, even as he smashed opposition on the battle-field eight 
years ago,” and the New York Evening World agrees that—- 


“This vigorous declaration is assuredly needed. The gravest 
danger to American institutions does not come from beyond our 
boundaries, does not come from Bolshevist Russia or Fascist 
Itaiy, but from eorrupt America. No nation can long survive 
the methods employed in Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

“The General is right in urging the people to resent these 
assaults of our own Huns and Vandals, albeit he may be a bit 
pessimistic. They have resented such assaults. They acted in 
the case of Newberry, of Lorimer, and they acted in Pennsyl- 
vania outside of Philadelphia in the case of Vare. It begins to 
seem that they may have acted in Philadelphia as well. 

“Giving the General’s speech an application to present condi- 
tions, he has ealled upon the Senate of the United States to refuse 
to disgrace itself by accepting either Smith or Vare. If the Senate 
does disgrace itself, the nation will mark the Senators who vote 
to vindicate corruption as it has marked the Newberry Sena tors.’ 


re: * ae” The Literary Digest for November 2751926. 13 


“General Pershing sees that tolerance of corruption heralds the 
downfall of America, even as the tolerance of debauchery in 
Rome and Greece brought about their collapse,” notes the 
Schenectady Gazette. The Pennsylvania and Illinois scandals, 
this paper is convinced, ‘‘are the direct result of applying a coat 
of whitewash in the Newberry case.” As the Troy Record 
points out: 


“The public has not forgotten the scandal in the election of 
Truman H. Newberry to the United States Senate. Altho 
Newberry was ousted from his seat, the fact that he got as far 
as Washington for a time because he was willing to spend a 
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A PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITY? 


General Pershing’s first ‘‘invasion’’ of the realm of politics has caused 


a good deal of discussion of his availability in 1928. He would be an 
ideal Democratic candidate, argues one New England editor, but 
several others remind us that ‘* Pershing is a soldier, not a politician. ’’ 


fortune for the purpose of swaying votes in his interest could 
not be lost sight of. William S. Vare’s candidacy for the Senate 
was successful. The disclosures which followed the election in 
Philadelphia and other parts of Pennsylvania were sufficient 
to show that Vare and his friends did not count the cost while 
seeking a great prize. 

‘‘General Pershing’s warning must not fall on deaf ears. It 
must arouse a dormant public sentiment in a way to make im- 
possible a repetition of the scandals attending public elections.” 


‘‘Pershing’s prediction about the downfall of the Republic is 


probably correct,’? admits the Philadelphia Public Ledger; 


‘anyway, it is a good warning.’’ But, we are told— 

‘““The Pershing incident serves to mark the almost universal 
prevalence of this talk about the downfall of the nation. It is 
beginning to be good, standardized stuff, the correct thing to 
say; and without arguing the matter, it may be useful to recall 
the saying of the New England author, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, who wrote an autobiography when he was well along 
in his eighties. 

‘Looking back over his lifetime, he said, there were seven 
distinet periods of despair, when all the best people had about 
given up America for seven fiercely controversial and 
elamorous times when the moralists, the intelligentsia, the social 
philosophers, saw the structure of democracy tottering and were 
for getting out of the danger zone. One, of course, was just 
before the outbreak of the Civil War and another just after it 


lost 


3s, can “say cies that 
mould smack of bias and _ul- 
terior intent in many a leading 
civilian. The fact that General 
Pershing’s career has kept him 
wholly aloof from political ex-- 
perience makes it difficult for 
him to cope with the niceties 
of the political game; if is not 
his game, and he has given 
past evidence of knowing this. 
But his very aloofness gives his 
words weight when he says a 
plain thing that everybody has 


ment, and to concentrate ve 
in the Governor-General it 
preparation for large-scale : 
e ploitation of the Islands by 
American rubber interests.” | 
The executive order wh 
has raised all this disturbance 
-it should -be explained, 


isden 


beaten onder hc - Sues issued under the authority o; 
remarks more striking that ml / opinions by the Attorney- 
they constitute his first con- General of the United States 
spicuous utterance in the field —- ai and the J udge-Advocate-Gen= 
of domestic polities, as distinet eral of the Army. the Philip- a 
from military questions.” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.: Copyright, 1926, vy tue C icugo Lribwue 2 


THE LITTLE BOY WE’VE BEEN TEACHING TO DRIVE 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 
pie reminds us that Pershing 

“is a soldier, and not a politi- 
cian; therefore, his motives are not to be questioned.” “lowe S Hie) 
recent action, in the opinion of the Boston Post, “is not neces- 
sarily an indication that he is developing political aspirations 
of his own, altho it might be a salutary thing for politics if 
he did.” 

An opposite view to this political question is found in the New 
Haven Register, which says: 


‘“Never has the General so plainly included political matters 
in any of his addresses and, also assuredly, there has- never 
been a time since 1924 when so many Democrats have been 
looking for a Moses to lead them out of the Smith darkness. 
These two things now occur simultaneously. What can the re- 
sult be but a tremendous boom appearing for the late Com- 
mander of the A. EH. F. 

“‘The inference is apparent. General Pershing could not have 
meant other than he was enlisted in the cause of removing these 
things from the body politic. Surely his enlistment could not 
be less than for the Presidency. He has never been a politician. 
He is not tied to any party, and it is only fair to assume that, if he 
felt the urge to go in for the Presidency, and the nomination 
was tendered him by the Democratic party on a platform that 
was of his liking and was honestly offered as the real intent of 
the party, he might accept even tho he might n:t class himself 
a Demoerat of the present-day stripe. 

“That he would run like wildfire for this nomination, there is 
no doubt. The South, which controls the conventions of the 
Democratic party, opposes Smith. It also wants a President 
with the Democratic label. Furthermore, it wants to be rid of 
the religious issue that split the party in 1924, and threatens 
even more dire results if it reappears in 1928. In a word, 
General Pershing presents to the South an ideal candidate.”’ 


pines being under the We 
Department’s jurisdiction. The 
order provides that hereafter 
all the duties of the Board 
of Control shall be exercised solely by the Governor-General. 
The board was created by the Philippine Legislature, and was 
composed of General Wood, Manuel Quezon, President of the 
Philippine Senate, and Manuel Roxas, Speaker of the House, 
Heretofore, says an Associated Press dispatch from Manila, 
“the policy of the Board has been dictated by the two legis- 
lators, who have been united in their opposition to certain 
policies of the Governor-General.” But Acting Attorney- 
General Donovan has ruled that members of the Legislature 
may not also hold administrative posts. General Hull, Judge- 
Advocate-General of the Army, also finds that ‘Congress, 
in defining the power of the Governor-General, provided that 
his executive power should be supreme. Obviously Con- 
gress meant that he should have complete, unhampered 
authority, otherwise the word ‘supreme’ would not have been 
used.”’ 

“The Attorney-General’s decision would be ominous but for 
the apparent fact that it is based on strictly legal grounds, * 
thinks the New York World (Ind. Dem.). As the New York 
Times, also independent Democratic, explains: 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


“The Board of Control was ereated during the last years of the 
Harrison administration in order to supervise the various busi- 
ness enterprises upon which the Philippine Government had 
embarked. These included the Philippine National Bank, the 
Manila Railway Company, the National Coal Company, and 
the Cebu Portland Cement Company. It also acquired power 
of interference in the affairs of the big sugar companies and other 
private enterprises, to which the bank made large and inade- 
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Wide World photegraph 
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THE PHILIPPINE BOARD OF CONTROL IN A PEACEFUL SETTING 


While General Wood, it is said, has been consistently outvoted by Manuel Quezon, President of the Philippine Senate (one of the members of the 
Board, standing at the General's right), and opposed by the Speaker of the House, a political armistice was declared when the degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon the Governor-General by the Philippine University. 


quately secured loans, and which ultimately came under the 
control of the bank when the business boom collapsed. 

*“Owing to the political system in the Philippines, and to the 
close interrelation of governmental business enterprises with 
local politicians, it was inevitable that the Board of Control 
should have become deeply involved in polities. As the member- 
ship consisted of two Filipinos and one American, the Filipinos 
could and did consistently outvote the Governor-General, whose 
avowed policy was to ‘get the Government out of business.’ 
Governor-General Wood now finds himself with much greater 
authority over public business enterprises.” 


Or course, admits the Republican New York Herald Tribune: 


“The legislative leaders may challenge the Governor’s power 
in the courts, if they see fit to do so, when the Governor-General, 
acting on his own authority, appoints a director of the bank or 
makes any similar move without consultimg them as supposed 
fellow administrators. Then the case would go to the Philip- 
pine Supreme Court, or eventually to the United States Supreme 
Court. That is what the Governor-General desires.”’ 


The New York Evening World (Ind. Dem.), however, main- 
tains that ‘‘the action of General Wood in abolishing the Board 
of Control, and making himself literally the economic dictator of 
the Philippines, ought to call for a pretty thorough explanation, 
otherwise the natural impression will be that this is a part of the 
general scheme for the exploitation of these people.’”’ Manuel 
Quezon, deposed member of the Board, is quoted as saying in 
a Manila dispatch that ‘‘the laws creating the Board of Control 
are valid, and should be so regarded until declared unconstitu- 
tional by the courts.’”’ Roxas, the other member, goes even 
further when he says: 

“This step of the Governor-General is indeed unfortunate, 
because it can not be justified in point of law or expediency, and 
also because under the circumstances in which it was done the 
Filipinos can not but take it as an abuse of power, a curtailment 
of autonomy, and a usurpation on his part of the judicial func- 
tions, and an unjust provocation.” 


These two political leaders have notified General Wood that his 
executive order will be ignored; and that they will continue to 
act as members of the Board of Control until the law under 
which it was created is repealed by the Philippine legislature, 
annulled by Congress, or voided by the courts. Moreover, 
declares the Washington bureau of the Philippine Commission 
of Independence: 


“The dissatisfaction among the Filipino people with the Goy- 
ernor-General’s conduct is fully justified. Through the Philip- 
pine legislature they have invested approximately $28,000,000 
of capital in government-owned corporations as a means of 
furthering the economic development of the Islands. 

‘“The importance of this Filipino participation in the Board 
may be appreciated when one recalls that Governor Wood has 
made attempts to dispose of these companies to American 
interests. The Filipino members of the Board blocked every 
attempt. 

““By abolishing the Board, the Governor-General may now 
do as he pleases. His action is unwarranted by law. Statutes 
creating the Board have been in force and acted upon by 
executive officers of the Government for more than ten years, 
the last five during the administration of Governor Wood.” 


“The immediate effect of the executive order,’ says The 
Philippine Herald, an English-language paper of Manila which 
supports Quezon, ‘‘will be measurably to deprive the people’s 
representatives of a voice in governmental enterprises.” ‘‘The 
simple truth of the matter,’ asserts the New York Journal of 
Commerce, is that— 


‘“The Wood administration has become intolerable. From 
beginning to end it has been a long series of controversies with 
the natives, many of them unnecessary. It has involved a 
series of unwise schemes for the disposition of public property. 
Few or none of them have proved to be remedies for the evils 
they were alleged to correct. The unfriendliness to the United 
States which had been so markedly reduced has now assumed an 
exaggerated form, and all this may be attributed in no small 
measure to the lack of statesmanship of the present Governor- 
General of the Philippines.” 


‘*As rapidly as General Wood and the Coolidge Administration 
dare, the Philippines are being reduced to the servile condition 


” 


of an imperial satrapy,’ is the charge of the independent St. 


Louis Post-Dispatch. According to this paper: 


““Hven the pretense that our interest in the Philippines is 
simply that of a benevolent paternalism, designed to teach the 
natives the arts of self-government, has been dropt, just as the 
gentle hand of Francis Burton Harrison has been replaced by 
the mailed fist of Leonard Wood. 

‘Tt is now generally understood on both sides of the water that 
the United States wants the Philippines for commercial exploi- 
tation. Rubber, sisal, coconuts, sugar—but mostly rubber. 
There is nothing inherently evil in that except that it stands in 
the way of fulfilling our honorable word, duly given, not once but 
many times, that the Philippines would be given their indepen- 
dence as soon as they showed themselves fit for it.” 
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roll.— Arkansas 
Gazette. 


-Tuink how the King 
of Italy would be 
flattered if somebody 
should shoot at him.—- 
Hartford Times. 


Prace hath her vic- 
tories. The French 75’s 
never will be as famous 
as the American five- 
and-tens.—Fond du Lac 
Commonwealth. 
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CALIFORNIANS suspect 
that the hurricane season 
isn’t the only time when 
there’s too much blow- 
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ing in FMlorida.—Chico on 2 
(Cal.) Record. “An iA 


A PESSIMIST remem- 
bers the lily belongs to 
the onion family, an 
optimist that the onion 
belongs to the lily family. 
—New Britain Herald. 
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THatT story about a 
man’s body being worth 
only 98 cents, now going 
on its second round, 
may have been started 
to convince the married women that they got a bargain.— Toledo 
Blade. : 


McAvoo says he doesn’t yearn to be President. Now, Al, you 
tell one-— Birmingham News. 


Missourtr remained the ‘‘show me” State in electing a wet 
Senator and voting dry on the referendum.—Duluth News- 
Tribune. 


To secure good figures women are advised to swim. Preferably 
the Channel, judging by Miss Ederle’s vaudeville contract.— 
Wall Street Journal, 


CRIMINALS are said to be better educated than formerly, 
Thus, every day, in every way, the world gets better and better. 
—New York Evening Post. 


Tue only unemployment situation likely to cause the Adminis- 
- tration embarrassment this winter will be among the lame ducks. 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


A COUNTRY-WIDE straw vote shows that students in the colleges 
are in favor of Prohibition, according to Tun Lirprary Draxst, 
The article, however, fails to state whether this is an argument 
for or against it.— Hl Paso Times. 


ON QUEEN MARIE’S TRAIN 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 
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America overdid the re- 
eeption of Marie, but 
they didn’t complain 
when Wales was over 
here.— Tucson Citizen. 


THE more one contem- 
plates the world, the 
better one understands 
why new-born infants 
are red in the face.— 
Bakersfield Californian. 


Wuitte Mr. Coolidge 
feels that the country’s 


prosperity is due to large- 


seale advertising, the 
party platform in 1928 ean be depended upon to advance another 
hypothesis.— Detroit News. 


Great guns! The farmers who raised turkeys surely don’t 
need any relief.—Calgary Herald. 


Tue task of missionaries is much easier in lands where the 
people can’t read about white civilization.—Publishers’ Syndi- 
cate (Chicago). 


Aw ‘economy’ luncheon menu begins with beef broth and 
ends with mince pie. There’s no doubt that it makes both ends 
meat.—Arkansas Gazette, 


THe papers announce that Irvin S. Cobb is now a grandfather, 
so maybe he did hear a lot of those aneedotes first-hand, after all. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


““Durtna these Prohibition times, sound ideals are vital,” 
says a prominent New York divine. Yes, parson, and sound 
vitals are ideal— AHI Paso Times. 


Now that the election returns are all in, what better Christ- 
mas gift for disappointed candidates than that reprint from the 
Journal of the American Society of Agronomy—‘The Better 
Utilization of Straws’’?—Nation’s Business. 


songs.—El Dorado Trib-_ 

Curcaco plans a tem- _ 
ple of health, but what — 
Chicagoans need are bul- 
let-proof vestsand bomb- 
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“The international trumpet blown by famous business men is not 
likely to bring down the formidable tariff walls at the first blast.” 


—The Bulletin (Glasgow). 
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TO UNLOCK THE DOOR 


Tun Busrtness Man: “Get rid of the blight of trade barriers, dear 
lady, and the world is yours.” - 


—The Evening Times (Glasgow). 


DOUBT AND HOPE IN EUROPEAN TARIFF CARTOONS 


TRUMPETING AGAINST THE 


HE WALLS OF JERICHO fell before the blowing of 

the trumpets, but recalling this in connection with the 

manifesto issued by more than 200 persons ‘representing 
ome sixteen countries, pleading for the removal of restrictions 
m European trade, certain English authorities assure us that 
hey are not simple enough to suppose that the tariff walls of 
Zurope will fall down at the blast of the trumpet “even when 
own by such competent instrumentalists as the 200 distin- 
cuished signatories” of the document. According to the London 
Zeonomist the present plea, altho it indicates a wide-spread 
‘ecognition of the folly of Europe’s trade practises, can not be 
xpected to do more than change the trend of international trade 
yolicies. Nevertheless, it is said to be more than a small mercy 
hat the beginnings of a change are appearing. The next step, 
ve are told by this weekly, is the International Economie Con- 
‘erence, which is expected to meet at Geneva next year, and is, 
jy the issue of this manifesto and all that it means, invested 
with a far greater importance than it might otherwise have 


yossest.. We read further of the manifesto that: 


“Tt is bound to exercise considerable influence on the Govern- 
nents of Europe because of the very great weight and authority 
the men who have put their signatures to it. But it will 
assuredly rank as one of the great economic documents of history, 
chiefly because there has never been any declarat ion of economic 
policy—outside the decisions of official conferences —which has 
had so powerful an international backing. 

“The document is signed by over 200 persons representing 


TARIFF WALLS OF EUROPE 


some sixteen countries. In the first place, there are the heads of 
a dozen Central Banks, including those of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Italy, the chief neutral States of Europe, with the 
notable omission of Spain, and certain countries of Central 
Europe. These signatures are of special importance, for the 
heads of Central Banks, tho not usually government officials, 
are, nevertheless, in charge of institutions the primary purpose of 
which is not to make profits for their bank, but in the public 
interest to look after the monetary basis on which the economic 
lifo of each country depends. Being free from direct political in- 
fluences and unattached to the interests of particular groups or 
industries, the Central Banks are in a peculiarly favorable posi- 
tion for judging what is needed for the public well-being. More- 
over, in present circumstances these banks, which are entrusted 
with the difficult problem of securing monetary stability, have 
good reason to know how much they are hampered in carrying 
out their primary function by the existence of trade barriers. 
The signatories include a very strong representation of other 
banks and other financial houses in every country.” 

The industrial depression and social conflicts from which 
Britain has suffered in the last seven years, remarks the Man- 
chester Guardian, are not without precedent, and it recalls that 
a century ago the Napoleonic Wars were followed by distress 
This 


daily asserts that politicians carried into peace the international 


and discord as profound and persistent then as now. 


animosities that war had excited, and sought by exclusive na- 
tionalistic economic policies to benefit themselves by damaging 
their neighbors, but it relates: 


“They failed; and not the least discouraging aspect of the past 


oe © theming point a ne ago, we are to ma 
7 “the Humble Petition of the ‘Merchants of the City of London, 


‘governments are emphasized. 


nted to Parliament by Alexander Baring in 1820, The 


which calls attention to the fact that it concentrates on the 


single issue of freedom of trade, and this journal cites the 


following paragraph from the document: 


“There can be no recovery in Europe till politicians in all — 


territories, old and new, realize that trade is not war but a process 


_ of exchange, that in time of peace our neighbors are our customers 


THE EUROPEAN MAZE OF TARIFF BARRIERS 


ATU 


sent plea for the removal of restrictions upon ‘European trade i 
is. as apt and timely ‘as its predecessor, thinks The Guardian, 
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delicacies of ‘foreign affairs’; what they say may be right enc 
but ‘we simply can’t do it.’ ‘We are not going to let any 
interfere with our own. tariffs and the trade regulations whi 
think it proper to impose in this country, so how can we su: 
any modification of theirs? If we once raised the questio 
fat would be in the fire and there would be nothing to prev 
Guatemala from criticizing our import and excise duty on 
ficial silk. We must preserve our national sovereignty, eve 
the matter of peanuts, or where should we statesmen be? 
should be mere hangers-on of the financial magnates.” 


The business men in this particular case are undoubte 
talking sense, The New Statesman believes, 
adds that it is not the kind of sense which app 
very much to the sort of professional politician 
whom we are commonly ruled. Besides, it is w 
known that business men as such often talk no 
sense, ‘‘so why treat this particular manifesto as 
embarrassing exception to the rule?”, and this 
weekly proceeds: . 


‘““We know how the politicians will answer that 
question, but how will the business men answer it? 
Will they submit to be snubbed and ignored or will 
they attempt to assert the enormous power which 
collectively they possess? Potentially the men who 
signed this admirable document are the rulers of 
the economic world. By common action they could 
coerce all existing political governments. But they 
have not yet learned how to take common action— 
unless the current agreement between the iron- 
masters of France and Germany is to be regarded 
asa portent. In any ease, however, it is inevitable 
that presently they will learn; and whether from 
the results of that lesson the world will have more 
to hope than to fear is the most fascinating and 
uncertain of all the problems of the twentieth 
century.’ 


—The Evening Express (Cardiff). 


and that their prosperity is a condition of our well-being. If we 
check their dealings, their power to pay their debts diminishes 
and their power to purchase our goods is reduced. Restricted 
imports involve restricted exports, and no nation can afford to 
lose its external trade.” 


The plea is directed, as The Guardian notes, not only against 
protective tariffs, but against licenses, prohibitions, preferences, 
and all other restrictions and inequalities of treatment that 
hamper the free movement of passengers and goods, and it 
continues: 


“The blow to international trade dealt by the break-up of 
great political units and the obstruction to mutual and tradi- 
tional cooperation opposed by the economie policy of post-war 
The efforts of the International 
Labor Office and of the International Chamber of Commerce to 
lessen and to lower obstructions is weleomed, and the signs are 
noted of a recent change in the policy of governments. The 
manifesto follows and voices a trend of policy that has already 
effected an improvement on the Continent of Kurope; there are 
indications, particularly in the addendum which the Italian 
signatories make, that the recent divergence of this country from 
its traditional policy of Free Trade is one of the chief handicaps 
that the Continental movement labors under.” 

3ut a rather cynical view of the effect of the plea is exprest by 
the London New Statesman, which thinks nothing will come of 


it because ‘‘business men do not think very much of politicians, 


It is admitted by J. A. Spender in the London 
Gazetic that the reception of the 
bankers’ manifesto in Europe has been what is commonly 
called ‘‘mixed.’? A considerable number of the Continental 
journalists who comment on it, he says, appear to have little 
acquaintance with economic theory on the fiseal question and 
dismiss the reasoning of the bankers as ‘“‘a far-fetched fantasy of 
This distinguished editor continues: 


Westminster 


” 


idealogs. 

“To these writers it still seems to be self-evident that what is 
called ‘national industry’ must benefit by the exclusion of foreign 
competitors, and the idea is whole-heartedly accepted that trade 
is a sort of war. 

“Others admit that there is virtue in universal Free Trade, 
and suggest that if their neighbors will begin they may consider 
by and by whether it will be possible to follow. Nevertheless, 
there are signs that the issue of this manifesto is causing some 
rather important people to think, and that the mere fact of 
its being on reeord wiil be of real assistance to those Govern- 
ments and Finance Ministers who are beginning to see the folly 
of yielding to the incessant and rising demands of the protected 
interests in their respective countries. 

“For it is exceedingly improbable that the signatories of this 
manifesto, who are for the most part practical men representing 
enormous interests, are for the mere fun of the thing launching 
a mystical appeal to some vaguely benevolent sentiment. It 
seems to us evident that there is in their manifesto a genuine note 
of alarm as to what may happen in the very near future, if some- 
thing is not done to release Europe from the shackles which now 
fetter its trade and limit its productiveness.”’ 


[yY ENGLAND MUST SAVE CANADA. 
O KEEP CANADA CANADIAN and save it from 
_ becoming wholly American is an acute responsibility 
J of the British, we are told, and the way to do it is to 
upply the population and the financial and industrial strength 
* neet the competition of the United States and of European 
re ntries. Canada has not a tithe of the capital nor a fraction 
f the population necessary to develop her unparalleled resources, 
s, and ““Anglo-Canadian” in The National Review (London) 
es that if British capital and British enterprise were to 
end themselves to this great task, Canadian enthusiasm, 
encouragement, and cooperation would be unbounded. But 
ather than have no enterprise, he adds, it is very much better 
to have American peaceful penetration, about which Canadians 
in general are said to have no fears. In fact, they are indifferent, 
according to this writer, who explains: 


‘The indifference is due to the fact that they do not believe 
pany real menace exists, and in any case they are unable, even 
iif they had the desire, to stem the flood of American dollars. 
They believe that the danger of political absorption by the 
Republic was during the lean times of the last century. The two 
people are so much alike in many ways that the invaders are 
‘looked upon, not as foreigners, but as rather likable people not 
remarkably different from themselves. A recent visitor to this 
eountry from Winnipeg, a young Canadian of the class corre- 
sponding to the public-school and university man of this country, 
unusually intelligent and alert, was asked what people of his 
elass thought of this American movement. ‘Oh,’ was the reply, 
“we're not worrying.’ This is the general attitude.” 


What strikes the average Briton visiting Canada for the first 
time, this writer notes, is that the accent, clothes, customs, and 
manners, and even the mental processes, of the citizens of the 
United States prevail north of the border in a modified form. 
But, it is pointed out sharply, English-speaking Canadians, the 
_ part of the population distinctively Canadian and descended 
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EDUCATIONAL PROPAGANDA NEEDED 


The Englishman’s idea of Canada’s Prime Minister according 
to the ridiculous questions asked Premier King by certain repre- 
sentatives of the English press on his arrival in London 


—The Daily Star (Montreal). 


rary Digest for November 27, 1926 


A CANADIAN QUESTION 


“Is protection needed for Canadian industry or not?” 
—The Daily Star (Montreal). 


from Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen, and not just trans- 
planted from England, has for generations been molded by 
the same influences of geography, climate, and continental view- 
point that have shaped the descendants of the same types of 
transplanted Englishmen who are the 100 per cent. Americans of 
to-day. The resemblance of Canadians to citizens ofthe United 
States, therefore, is not a recent phenomenon, but is as old as the 
country, and this informant proceeds: 


“This type of Canadian, with great regard for British insti- 
tutions and the British connection, forms the bulk of the popu- 
lation to-day. The two or three million French-Canadians of 
the Province of Quebec, while naturally without any special 
enthusiasm for Great Britain, are quite content with Canada’s 
status as a British nation. These two elements still dominate 
the position by their numbers. But immigration from the United _ 
States and from the alien countries of Europe is proceeding at a 
rapid rate, and these people, usually without any love for 
England—rather the reverse—are becoming a power in the 
land, more particularly in the grain-growing provinces of the 
West. For instance, during the first five months of this year 
58,000 immigrants landed: in the country, as against 35,000 
during the same period of last year; and of these, whole ship- 
loads were Continental aliens. In addition, American farmers 
by the thousand are resuming the trek across the border—halted 
by the war and its aftermath—accompanied by their implements, 
household goods, and substantial capital to take up new and 
cheaper land, under conditions which are similar to those they 
have left behind. These men make excellent farmers and are 
welcomed, as from an economie point of view they help to build 
up the country. But, if they think about the matter at all, 
they are very far from cherishing any esteem for the ‘ancient 
enemy’ of their children’s school-books. During this five 
months’ period, British immigration increased from 15,000 to 
21,000; that from the United States from 6,000 to 7,000, and 
from other countries from 12,000 to 28,000. What is urgently 
needed is an influx of suitable people from the United Kingdom 


in such numbers as, together with the old Canadians of British 
and French stock, will dominate the country and throw their 
weight into the scale for permanent Canadian nationhood 


within the Empire.” 


As to the industrial and financial Americanization of 


Canada, the author of this article calls attention to the fact that 
during recent years more than a thousand branches of American 
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industrial establishments of all kinds have been put into opera- 
tion in Canada, where cheap hydroelectric power, a market of 
9,000,000 people of high buying capacity, and a position within 
the ambit of inter-Empire preference are the magnet. During 
the last year or two, it is said, there has been ample evidence 
that the Dominion is entering upon a period of expansion, 
which recalls its great growth of about fifteen years ago, and it is 
related that— 


‘‘Not since then have there been so many large-scale efforts 
to develop the natural resources of the country, especially the 
water-powers, the minerals and forests, and this movement is not 
confined to any one section, but extends almost from coast to 
coast. American capitalists are taking a prominent, altho by no 
means an exclusive, part in this exploitation. American 
interest in Canada has certainly gathered strength amazingly 
since 1920, with very practical effects, for besides the factories 
mentioned above, there are : 
now in existence many excellent 
hotels of American parentage, 
great mining projects in many 
parts, enormous investments in 
loans of the Dominion and 
Provineial Governments and 
the municipalities, and other 
evidences of Yankee enter- 
prise.” 


Two examples of the enter- 
prise of American “big busi- 
ness’”’ in Canada are mentioned 
by this contributor to The 
National Review, namely, the 
stupendous plans of the Alumi- 
num Company of America and 
the International Paper Com- 
pany. The former, it seems, 
is developing a wilderness on 
the banks of the Saguenay 
River in the Province of Que- 
bee, which involves the outlay 
of more than $100,000,000, and 
we are told further that: 


“This vast sum is now being 
spent on the development of 
electric power, the building of 
a great plant, and the erection 
of a model city to provide for 
the needs of 50,000 people. The International Paper Company, 
the largest of its kind in the world, has acquired such im- 
mense interests in Canada, that it may be said to be moving 
bodily across the border, so far as the manufacture of newsprint 
paper is concerned. Several new mills are in course of con- 
struction or enlargement, and when these come into operation 
they, together with the numerous great Canadian mills already 
in existence, will place the Dominion permanently in first place 
among all countries in the production of that class of paper which 
reaches the world’s breakfast-table. During the first seven 
months of this year the Canadian production of newsprint was 
1,056,000 tons, an increase over last year of 22 per cent. as 
compared with 984,000 tons manufactured in the United States.” 


As is inevitable in a new country, it is noted by this informant, 
most Canadians are somewhat materialistic in their outlook, 
and their ambition for their country is ‘‘a wheat-field and sky- 
But at 
they consider nationhood within the British Empire as their 


seraper civilization.” the same time, it is asserted, 


highest and proudest destiny, and ‘‘absorption by the United 


States appeals to no one but a few eranks.”’ We read then: 


“While the economic penetration of Canada by American in- 
dustrialists is rapidly proceeding, it should not be understood that 
the Canadians are merely the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water for American taskmasters. Canadians still own and manage 
the bulk of the industries of the country, but if the present proe- 
ess is carried far enough, without corresponding enterpr se by 
the business men of Great Britain, the United States will in time 
literally own the Dominion.”’ 


HIS NOBLE IDEA 


‘*So your Majesty desires to return to Germany? 
“‘Just in case the republic should have need of a good president." 
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PRUSSIA’S GENEROSITY TO THE 
HOHENZOLLERNS ~ 


STORM OF INDIGNATION among the Ge m 
Communists, and much diverse and even suspicio 
comment in all other political camps of Germany, is 

to have followed the friendly settlement between the House + 
Hohenzollern and the Prussian Landtag, by virtue of which = 
ex-rulers of Germany will receive many thousands of acres of land 
and millions of dollars’ worth of other property in Prussia. But 
the German press note that this settlement, by which the Hohen- 
zollerns gain considerably more than was originally offered to 
them, has been foreseen ever since the failure of the referendum 
of about a half a year ago on the question of confiscating the 
properties of the former ruling houses. Since that time it seems 
the various States of the Reich 
have been considering agree- 
ments with their ex-Kings and 
ex-Princes, but, it is alleged, 
the terms of the Prussian 
Landtag agreement have given 
rise in Communist and even in 
Socialist circles to the fear that_ 
ex-Emperor William II might™ 
consequently be empowered 
to return to Germany to live. 
A strongly democratic news- 
paper, the Berliner Tageblatt, 
sharply opposes the Landtag’s 
settlement and objects espe- 
cially to Article VII, of which 
it says: 

““By virtue of this article; 
‘the State of Prussia places at 
the disposal of its former king, 
William IT, and of his bride the 
castle and the park of Hom- 
burg, where they may reside. 
This right is given to them on 
the basis of lifelong posses- 
sion.’ 

“We ean not agree with 
those who say that the wording 
of this article has no political 
significance. And we can not 
understand how the return of William II to Germany could be 
pronounced illegal if he has the right to ‘reside’ in the ‘eastle 
and park of Homburg’ on the basis of ‘lifelong possession.’ 
This is certainly a very ambiguous clause.”’ 


9% 


—Le Canard Enchainé (Paris). 


But this newspaper also publishes an explanation of the article 
which is given to it by Dr. Hoepker-Aschoff, Prussia’s Minister 
of Finance, and in which we read the following: 


“King William’s right of residence at Homburg does not entail 
any financial burdens or any political consequences for Prussia, 
because the attitude of Germany’s Reichstag makes the Kaiser’s 
return impossible, and it is the Reichstag which has the decisive 
voice in the matter. The most that could happen is the possi- 
bility that the Kaiser’s present wife might make use of her right 
to reside at Homburg.’’ 


As to the general significanee of the settlement Dr. Hoepker- 


Aschoff is quoted as saying: 


“In my opinion, the importance of this settlement is that it 
puts an end to a conflict which has hitherto divided the German 
people into two camps and which might easily flare up again. 
Moreover, and this also is important, the settlement disposes of 
the last remnants of specific juridical relations that existed 
between the State and the ex-ruling family. Now the members 
of this family are placed by this document in the position of 
ordinary citizens, with all the responsibilities of such citizens 
and without any special privileges. By this very fact they forego 
the privileges previously enjoyed.” 


1 to the sen Nor 
. we indorse the law from 
economic view-point. It 
bnormal that when there 
» a million and a half of un- 
ployed, when another mil- 
and a half are working 
part time, when hun- 
sds of thousands of invalids 
e but insufficiently provided 
‘or, when there is such a 
eat scarcity of apartments 
id houses—a half-dozen fam- 
lies should receive enormous 
s of money and a number 
of castles. 

“Yet we should not forget 
she present political situation. 
The referendum for the com- 
olete confiscation of the ex- 
eulers’ properties turned out to 
o¢ a failure, and there has been 
a0 solution in view. We have 
slearly formulated the ques- 
tion: Could any one suggest a 
solution of the question which 
would entail less important 
economic losses for the State 
than those necessitated by the 
present settlement? Yet no «= 
one could doso. Of course, the Communists spoke of the coming 
dictatorship of the proletariat. It goes without saying that if 
a day comes when this dictatorship became an accomplished fact, 
‘the Prussian settlement would be torn to pieces, and so would 
all other legislative acts. As, however, they do not know them- 
selves when it will come—they keep postponing the moment of 
the decisive coup—we had to accept the only solution that was 
possible under the present circumstances.”’ 


| 
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Frau GERMANIA: 


Says the Frankfurter Zeitung: 


“The settlement with the Hohenzollerns is, of course, far from 
being an ideal settlement. It may be criticized from many 
angles. Considering that in the summer of this year only 
fourteen and a half million votes were cast in favor of confisca- 
tion without indemnification, and that the Reichstag tried to 
work out a compromise solution, the Hohenzollerns could hardly 
have hoped for such a generous settlement. Yet, it is very 
doubtful whether any better solution could be found under the 
circumstances.” 


It is nonsense to speak of the possibility of the Kaiser coming 
back, according to this daily, which neither 
Germany nor the outside world would permit his return at 
present. In the conservative press nothing is said directly on 
the alleged ‘‘danger” involved in the settlement, but they do 


assures us that 


HER OLD TOM-CAT 


‘‘Here, Pussy, I feed you, but I can’t let you 
in der house afder der vay you behave.” 


menace re the. yee 
Be es . 


WHY AMERICA | 
-PROSPERS — 

AGNIFICENT natu- 

ral. resources and 

complete freedom 
of interchange of commodities 
between the communities of 
half a continent are two rea- 
sons given by the Sydney 
Bulletin of Australia for 
American prosperity. In ad- 
dition, we are told, America 
stayed out of the war ‘‘until 
it had more than defrayed the 
cost of its subsequent partici- 
pation.”’ If any proof of that 
is needed, this weekly claims, 
it may be found in the fact. 
that whereas every other 
““narty to the serap’’ owed 
more than was owed to it— 
or reasonably recoverable—at 
the finish, the United States 
emerged as the world’s great 
ereditor nation, but it is 
pointed out that— 
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—The Daily Star (Montreal). Soar ae the prosperity of 


America can’t be held to rest 
entirely on either a geographical 
Right down at bottom, American material 
And it isn’t even pride of race. It is 


or a political basis. 
suecess rests on pride. 
the pride of people who have a fine country, who are glad to live 
in it, and who have learned that their material welfare depends 


almost entirely upon their own exertions. The harder they work, 
the more they earn. If they don’t care to work, then they can 
get as near starving as any civilized State will allow. ‘Root, 
hog, or die!’ is probably the most characteristic of American 
idioms. In the last five years the output of the twenty-two 
leading American industries increased by 34 per cent. per man 
employed —not in value, but in actual volume. 

“The idea of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the 
dearest, still cherished in Britain by too many captains of indus- 
try, has been modified in America by the influence of Henry 
Ford. Henry, if he did nothing else, should go down in history 
as the man who not only noted that the wage-earner was a pur- 
chaser of manufactures, but based his whole business policy on 
the fact that the wage-earners have more purchasing power than 
all the millionaires and billionaires that ever were created. In 
the United States, judging by results, and by the very large 
proportion of the population who can afford petrol, the atmos- 
phere is conducive to doing a lot of work for a lot of wages. In 
Australia, which has too many importers and too few manufac- 
turers, and which is too prone to count its misfortunes instead 
of its blessings, the atmosphere started like that, but has been 
contaminated.” 
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“MOVIE ARCHIVES TO PRESERVE HISTORIC SCENES 


OVIE-FILMS will hereafter be archive material, we 

learn from an article by Alva Johnston in the New 

York Times magazine. Will Hays, we are informed, 
has sent a hurry call to the motion-picture companies to search 
their vaults for ancient films of all kinds and for news reels of 
possible historic interest. 
The most important of 
these are to be treated 
by a process developed 
in the Eastman labora- 
tories for making films 
immortal. They will be 
placed in steel boxes and 
kept forever in a dry 
atmosphere, at a temper- 
ature of 40 degrees, for 
the benefit of historians 
and students, centuries — 
hence. Says The Times: 


“TIt-is pretty certain 
that distant ages will 
appreciate the courtesy 
of Mr. Hays and the 
motion-picture industry 
in setting aside these 
films for them. One of 
the most priceless relics 
of early English history, 
for instanee, is the Bay- 
eux tapestry, which is 
nothing more than a 231- 
foot news reel in needle- 
work. It pictures the 
Norman Conquestin sev- 
enty-two scenes. Care- 
fully preserved for nearly 
900 years, it is to-day the 
great authority on the 
life and manners of that 
time. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to expect the 
future to prize miles of 
film showing the World 
War, tracing the develop- 
ment of the automobile, 
airplane, motion-pictures 
and the radio, and pic- 
turing the social changes 
of the last three decades. 

‘“‘Many early films are fading out and others are becoming 
warped and wrinkled, so that much of the best historical material 
of the last thirty years is in danger of perishing. The Hays plan 
for preserving them calls for the construction in the new Archives 
Building at Washington of steel vaults for 20,000 reels, with 
provision for expanding the eapacity later to 50,000. Prints 
will be kept at the Congressional Library and issued for current 
use. The film output of each succeeding year will be canvassed 
for reels that should be preserved. 

“In the meantime the motion-pieture companies have been 
ransacking their own archives. International Newsreel, for 
instance, has unearthed the only film eer taken of Grover 
Cleveland. It shows him riding with MeKinley on the way to 
the latter’s inauguration. Scenes of the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire, early flights of the Wright brothers, the first automo- 
bile races and shows are among the treasures brought to light. 

‘‘Hdison has preserved pictures that date back more than 
thirty years and were shown originally in the kinetosecope or 
nickel-in-the slot peepshow machine before the art of projecting 
them on a screen had been developed. 


an important historical event. 
Cleveland. 


danger of overestimating future interest in our Presidential i 


From a negative in the possession of International Newsreel 


THE FIRST GREAT EVENT RECORDED IN MOTION-PICTURES 


In one appears the only film ever taken of Grover 

Altho this was long before the days of news reels, these particular pictures 

were shown some weeks after the actual event took place and attracted wide attention 
Films like these afte now being preserved for posterity 


‘Picking the films that are to live is a delicate task. Ther 
augurations, treaty-signing parties and other solemn official show 
Posterity, with its usual impertinence, is sure to charge that the 
important films were thrown away and the trivial ones preserv: 
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‘“Some of the historic films go back nearly two generation: 


1888, but in that ye 
Edison built the fi 
true motion-picture cam- 
era. The first film ste 
was John F. Ott, an em- 
ployee in the Edison 
laboratories. Mr. Ott 
had several lines of com- 
edy, but he was preemi- 
nent as a sneezer. The 
first movie comedy was’ 
the Ott sneeze. Author- 
ities on broad comedy 
still hold that Mr. Ott’s 
sternutations have never 
been improved on, al- 
though many leading 
comedians have distin- 
guished themselves in 
this specialty. Ott’s 
earliest interpretation of 
hay fever was made in 
1888. Edison’s inven- 
tion was then in an ex- 
perimental stage, how- 
ever, and it was not un- 
til February 1893, that 
Ott sneezed for poster- 
ity. At that date the first 
motion-picture studio 
was completed by Edison. 
A picturization of one of 
Ott’s supreme parox- 
ysms has been preserved. 
As a eorner-stone of 
motion-picture archeol- 


ogy it seems sure of a 
home in the Archives 
; Building.” 


President William McKinley delivering his inaugural address in Washington in 1897. 
A few scenes of the McKinley inaugural were the first motion-pictures ever made of 


Certain _ prize - fight 
films, says Mr. Johnston, 
are of genuine historical 
de- 
motion- 
The Corbett-Courtenay fight in 1894 was, according 


importance in the 

velopment of 
pictures. 
to Mr. Terry Ramsaye, the first instance of dramatic construction 
Mr. Ramsaye is collecting material for a book. 
The Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight in Carson City on March 17, 1897, 


in the pictures. 
was a still more important milestone. Pictures of this fight gave 
the public its first appreciation of the power of the movie cam- 


era to record action vividly and accurately. To quote further: 


“The great 
Roosevelt. 


figure of the early news reels was Theodore 
The Roosevelt films run into an ineredible mileage. 
Looking like Teddy was an important profession at that time. 
Vaudeville’s demand for square-built men with conspicuous 
teeth was at its height. 

“The War Department now possesses several thousand reels 
of pictures taken during the Great War. In addition to historie 
news reels and films Mr. Hays has suggested the preservation 
of films with a reereated historical background such as 
‘America,’ ‘The Covered Wagon,’ film characterizations of 
Lincoln and other historical characters.” 


+ TIREDNESS AND FATIGUE 


HESE ARE NOT THE SAME THINGS, says a writer 
in The Lancet (London). We may relieve tiredness with 
| drugs, but nothing is good for fatigue but rest. Many 

rsons, desirous of constantly draining the cup of life’s activities 
» the lees, are often seeking for some wonder-remedy which will 
vent tiredness or, at any rate, postpone it until a more con- 
nient season. They would disregard nature’s call for rest and 
a deaf ear to the existence of fatigue. He goes on: 


“Tiredness and fatigue are not interchangeable terms, altho 
6 two things in most people march closely together. Tiredness 
a subjective feeling, associated with a desire for rest. Fatigue 
a condition of diminished capacity for activity and results from 
»tivity. There are, on the one 
de, the Weary Willies of the 
rlid—persons born tired—for 
‘hom the ordinary processes of 
fe seem capable of originating 
elings of tiredness, and, on the 
ther, the acidly active, for whom 
se most strenuous exercise fails 
, elicit any desire for rest. In 
-actise expenditure of energy to 
xe point of exhaustion is safe- 
iarded, and the utmost a wonder- 
medy could do would be to lift 
ie safety-valve and allow more 
rergy to be expended than is 
1ysiologically advisable. A rem- 
ty of this type was reported by 
mden in 1921, who announced 
iat during the late war the onset 
fatigue had been delayed by 
ministering acid sodium phos- 
nate to German soldiers, to 
iners, and to animals; support 
»emed thus forthcoming for those 
»ho feel an uplift from the con- 
amption of phosphates. <A care- 
aul and well-planned scheme of 
search for following up the sub- 
ct is, however, now reported. 
irst, experiments with animals 
ere tried, but abandoned, be- 
wuse no normals or base-lines 
x activity could be obtained. 
hen girls working card-perforat- 
1g machines were placed under 
bservation; they were being paid 
y plece-wo-k, of which a record was carefully kept, and pre- 
mted an ideal group for the study undertaken. The phos- 
hate, similarly prepared to that used by Emden and kept 
elow a laxative dose, was taken by thirty girls, while others 
eted as controls. The period observed was February 15 to 
lay 31, the phosphate being given March 13 to April 24. A 
seling of well-being was experienced by the phosphate group, 
robably due to increased elimination of body-wastes, but no 
etectable increase of muscular efficiency occurred, while the 
verage number of errors was not significantly different. The 
onclusion drawn is that the phosphate created a subjective 


ri 


atestinal tract, but in no way affected the onset of fatigue. And 
) another wonder-remedy must be relegated to the scrap-heap. 


FEED CHILDREN AFTER SCHOOL—Two ago the 
\merican Institute of Baking came to the 
hildren condemned by the tabu on between-meal feeding to go 
vithout bodily fuel through the long afternoon, and suggested 
filled to secure 


years 


rescue of hungry 


hat it was essential that empty stomachs be 


rowth and sound health. Baking Technology (Chicago 


elieves that the results of this movement have been good. 


t says editorially: 


‘Many well-intentioned people deplored the departure from 
he old custom of three meals a day. Some of them said that 
hildren who ate a sand wich after school would lose their appe- 
ite for dinner. Others tried to fit the explantion of obesity as a 
esult of over-eating among adults to the slender forms of 


That event was the inauguration of Woodrow Wilson as President in 1913. 
dent-elect riding to his inauguration with his predecessor, President Taft. 
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immature children. But inspite of the old text-book notions that 
children should keep out of the pantry a remarkable and almost 
universal acceptance of the after-school feeding idea has come 
about. Teachers, physicians, dietitians and mothers have 
approved the plan. It has become an accepted routine in 
millions of homes. One of the most interesting discussions of 
hungry children is printed in a recent number of the A. & P. 
News, where Ann Page of the Home Service Department says: 
‘An eminent dietitian writing on child feeding heartily recom- 
mends the plan of preparing a light lunch for children returning 
from their session at school. This expert points out the strenuous 
hours of energy, and advises a light lunch to renew the vigor 
before letting the children go out for their afternoon of play. 
We know that children are active little bodies, always running, 
jumping, and skipping hours at a time. Good wholesome food 
is needed to build strength into each muscle and bone. Why 


~\ 


Fron a film made by the International Newsreel, March 4, 1913, and shown on Broadway next day. 


FROM THE FIRST NEWS EVENT COVERED BY A MOVIE NEWS REEL : 


The picture shows the Presi- 


not adopt the plan of preparing a light lunch for the children to 
9799 


eat at three-thirty in the afternoon? 


EARTH’S INTERIOR MAY STILL BE MOLTEN—the center 
of the earth may be composed, after all, of liquid iron, perhaps 
with some liquid nickel. This, at any rate, is the conclusion 
reached by a British geologist, Dr. Harold Jeffreys, as well as 
by the Seismological Committee of the British Association for 
Writes Dr. E. E. Free, in his 


Science. 


York): 


the Advancement of 


Week’s Science (New 


‘The opinions of scientists about this matter have suffered 
wide fluctuations. It was originally supposed the central part 
of the earth was molten rock, the remnant of the primeval fire 
in which the earth was born. It was then discovered that 
the tides created by the moon on this liquid interior would be so 
strong as to break the earth’s crust instantly. Also, the study 
of the shock waves from earthquakes showed that these waves 
passed through the earth as tho it were a rigid body, making the 
idea of a liquid interior impossible. Dr. Jeffreys now points out, 
however, that recent work on these earthquake waves indicates 
that they do not pass through the exact center of the earth, but 
only through an outer shell extending to about 1,800 miles below 
the surface. This shell is undoubtedly solid and rigid, but 
nothing can be deduced from earthquake waves about the remain- 
ing 2,200 miles or so of material down to the earth’s center. 
Many scientists now believe that this central core is still liquid; 
a central ball of molten iron sur- 
1,800 miles thick.”’ 


the earth being, on this idea, 


rounded by a solid crust some 


NEW YORK’S FIRST HUDSON BRIDGE 

HE WORLD’S GREATEST SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 

and the first bridge of any kind to cross the Hudson at 
New York, will be begun in a few months, according to 
Robert A. Lasher, traffic engineer of the Port Authority of New 
York, who recently made the first public announcement of the 
status of the project. The bridge will connect Manhattan at 
179th Street with the Palisades of New Jersey. We read in the 
New York Times: 


““Mr. Lasher declared that actual work upon the structure and 
its approaches would be begun some time before next summer, 


Gouresea? the Port of New York Authority 

“THE LARGEST BRIDGE EVER UNDERTAKEN BY MAN” 
Architect's 
drawing of the new bridge to span the Hudson at New York City. 


To get the New Jersey commuter home to dinner earlier. 


and that the Port Authority expected to go ahead thereafter at 
full speed with the gigantic undertaking. This was corroborated 
later by William Leary, treasurer of the Port Authority, when 
he was seen at the headquarters of that body, 75 West Street. 
Mr. Leary said work upon the towers that are to support the 
bridge probably would be under way before midsummer, as well 
as the initial work upon the land approaches. Both the States 
of New York and New Jersey have voted $1,000,000 each yearly 
for the bridge for five successive years, and the first instalments 
of those sums fall due next July. Mr. Lasher said: 

““*This bridge into the heart of Manhattan will be the largest 
ever undertaken by man. It will be two and one-half times as 
large as the Brooklyn Bridge and twice the size of the recently 
opened Philadelphia-Camden Bridge over the Delaware. Its 
unsupported section will measure 3,568 feet and its towers will 
rise almost to the height of the Woolworth Building—660 feet. 
The clearance for vessels will be 206 feet, which is more than 70 
feet above the regulation requirements.’ 

‘“The speaker made it clear that the bridge would be so econ- 
structed as to eliminate any possibility of interfering with the 
natural scenic beauty of the Palisades and also brought out the 


ER 


fact that iow: in charge expect. rile first vehicle to: pass Ov 
structure in 1932. > 

““«There will be three stages of construction,’ aid Mr. Lash 
‘The first of these will enable us to open a traffic lane on each s 
of the bridge, which will accommodate two lines of vehicles 
easterly and westerly. After that the center lanes for four. 
ditional lines of traffic will be opened. The third stage will 
the suspension cradles from the upper decks, which may be u 
for buses or rail transportation.’ 

““Mr. Lasher told his audience that because of the great 
crease in bus traffic during the last two years, a special lane 
this type of vehicle has been recommended. ‘A study of 
particular problem disclosed that the buses and rapid-tra 
lines would have transported 22,000,000 persons over the Hu 
River Bridge during 1924 had the bridge then existed,’ he 

“More than 8,000,000 vehicles, besides 500,000 buses, w 
pass over the bridge in its first year of operation, according té 
Mr. Lasher, who added that this would be inereased by 1 
to 12,000,000 vehicles and 750,000 buses, and in 1950, to 15 00,- 
000 vehicles and 1,200,000 buses.” 


THE DIVORCE EVIL IN THE FEATHERED WORLD—The 
idea that the birds of the air choose their mates for life and are free 
from the evils of divorce receives a rude blow from a ten-year 
intensive study of bird habits, recently reported to the Biological 
Society of Washington, by S. Prentiss Baldwin, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, we are told in The Weeks’ Science (New York). We read: 


‘Assisted by a number of young ornithologists, Mr. Baldwin 
has kept track, day by day, of the household wrens nesting on his 
estate at Cleveland. These wrens, he reports, usually raise two 
broods of young birds each year. But instead of the bird family 
persisting from year to year, or even throughout a single season, 
the parent birds usually change mates between the two broods 
of one year. The mating lasts only during the time while the 
young birds are helpless. Thereafter, each parent feels quite 
free to make whatever new arrangement may seem desirable. 


_ The young birds are trained by their parents for a few hours, and 


then led away, apparently to be abandoned. Mr. Baldwin 
reports that they very seldom come back to the parental nest, 
even for a visit. It does not follow, of course, that these habits 
are shared by all species of birds. Perhaps some of the feathered 
families are more constant in their affections. But the familiar. 
conception of all nesting birds as paragons of marital constaney 
will have to be modified.” 


TENORS BORN, NOT MADE—The shortage of tenors, al- 
ways more or less acute in musical circles, may be averted in 
the future, we are comfortably assured by Science Service’s 


Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington). It says: 


“Principles of heredity are being applied to voices, and 
scientists say that from the voice-types of the parents it should 
be almost as easy to predict the kind of voices their children will 
have as it is to predict the coat-color of rats or rabbits whose 
ancestry is known. This question of what kind of voices run 
in families has just been probed by Prof. Felix Bernstein, of the 
University of Goettingen. Professor Bernstein investigated the 
inheritance of vocal register in a number of families, and also took 
a census of voices in various districts of Italy and Germany, from 
which many famous opera singers have come. A basso has the 
same hereditary make-up as a soprano, he finds, which means 
that if a basso marries a soprano, all of their children will inherit 
these same kinds of musical voices. A tenor husband and a 
contralto wife likewise are said to be alike in hereditary make-up, 
and their children will follow in their footsteps, musically. But 
marriages between a basso and a contralto, or between a tenor 
and a soprano, will produce boys who will inevitably be baritones, 
and girls who will be mezzo-sopranos, he says. These children, 
regardless of the musical voices of their husbands, will have 
‘mixed’ families, so far as vocal color is concerned. Professor 
Bernstein concludes that the inheritance of voeal register follows 
strictly the Mendelian laws of heredity. His studies are being 
used, in connection with other studies of heredity, in an attempt 
to make a more scientific classification of the European races. 
He has found that bassos and sopranos are on the whole more 
frequent in northern districts. And his work bears out the 
tradition that the best tenors usually come from southern coun- 
tries, such as the south of Italy.” 


Piacani noo peters Aes Bahan: 


through the reduced vitality of many of its men, 


rou | the d of forces resulting from temporery 
sences due to sickness, and because of the reluctance of many 
ople to remain in that area. We read then: 


“Tn an effort to reduce this drain on its revenues, the road 
u took a scientific study and attack on this problem, which 
x a extended beyond the right-of-way to the neighboring com- 
nities which have benefited as much as the railways. Largely 
a result of the demonstration afforded by the Cotton Belt, 
many of the communities themselves have now undertaken civie 
ams of a similar character, and malaria is now well under 
ontrol in many of them. 
“The leadership afforded in this instance reflects credit on the 
ae Belt, on those officers responsible for the inauguration. of 
Ss program, and on the railways as a whole, for it is another 
indication of the community of interest that prevails among 
the railways, their employees, and the communities which they 
serve and from which they derive their revenues.”’ 


; In an illustrated article in another part of the same issue of 
The Age, H. W. Van Hovenberg of Texarkana, Texas, sanitary 
engineer of the railroad, describes its campaign. He says in 

"part: 


“The Cotton Belt’s malaria program was planned to give 
relief to both employees and dependents and to further joint 
mosquito-eradication campaigns in cities and towns served by the 
railroad. Briefly, the methods employed were: (1) The eradica- 
tion of mosquitoes by drainage and oiling. (2) The proper 
sereening of living-quarters to prevent access of infected mosqui- 
toes to well persons. (3) Quinin prophylaxis. (4) Education. 

‘When malaria-control work was inaugurated on the Cotton 
Belt, the aid of the United States Public Health Service was 
enlisted, and surveys made of various shop and division points 
where large numbers of employees and dependents lived, and of 
a number of important industrial cities and towns suffering the 
same loss as the railroad in inefficient labor, decreased man- 
power, and the resulting lowering output. Cooperation in the 
form of sharing in expense and in giving engineering direction to 
the work was offered by the railroad to these cities and towns, and 
the work of draining, oiling, and filling commenced. 

“These towns, scattered over the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way System, have now assumed the entire cost of malaria-control 
work, but where necessary the railroad continues to offer expert 
advice in effecting more economical control methods and assists 
them by furnishing a mixture of crude and headlight oil from the 
oil-tank car it maintains. 

‘«Since the major part of the malaria work in the various cities 
and towns is now a regular part of their civic programs, our 
energies during the past few years have been concentrated on the 
protection of maintenance-of-way employees. During 1925, a total 
of 74,441 quinin capsules were distributed at thirty-day intervals 
over a total of 945 miles. Records indicate that 87.8 per cent. of 
this quinin was taken. The effectiveness of quinin as a prophy- 
laxis is reflected by the decrease in the hospital malaria admission 
rate from 215 per 1,000 section men in 1913-1916 (prior to malaria 
control) to less then 2 per 1,000 section men in 1925. 

‘Tn order to tell the story of the cause and prevention of 
malaria in the railroad’s educational campaign, an elaborate 
exhibit car was equipped and put on the road in 1919. This car 
housed models showing the characteristics of different mosqui- 
toes, of good and_ poor farm drainage, of proper and improper 
methods of building stock ponds, of the right and wrong me sthods 
of screening houses, and of various other features in connection 
with mosquito control. 

“This ear visited every city and town on the lines in the 
malaria territory, and the exhibit was either ‘set up in the public 
schools or the school-children invited to visit the car itself. This 
educational program was supplemented by a Statew ide malaria 
essay contest for cash prizes. 


telity aes 
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“MUCH HAS. BEEN ‘SAID “RECENTLY. ak 
Seat guity clouds with electrified sand, says Dr. Charles 
_ F. Brooks, of Clark University, in a Science Service 
Reatite (Washington), that some people have blithely begun 
talking about making rain and even neutralizing the eee in| 
thunder-storms by the same means. Hegoeson: 


“When a ‘dry’ cumulus cloud ueR Ro on a summer’ s day 


‘Courtesy of H. W. Van Hovenberg 


BIRTH CONTROL FOR MALARIA MOSQUITO BABIES 


Oil is sprayed on stagnant pools and the new-born mosquito never 
lives to take his first bite of a Cotton Belt railroad worker. 


what ended its existence? Those who enjoy lying on the grass 
and watching the clouds go by know that the life of an individual 
cumulus cloud is not long. Sometimes it is only a few minutes; 
in other cases it may last for an hour. In the normal course of 
events the disappearance of a cloud is attended by a fraying of 
the edges, a general thinning and spreading before final evapora- 
tion. 

‘“On a summer’s day, cumulus clouds are forming and dis- 
sipating most of the time. Thus the disappearance of a cloud 
at a time when people are expecting it to vanish may not neces- 
sarily be because the cloud has been sanded. A few years ago 
a colonel in the Air Service on starting up for a brief spin said, 
‘Watch me finish that little cumulus cloud.’ Up he went and 
shortly he disappeared in the cloud, but only for a moment. 
The cloud divided and immediately evaporated—the propeller 
had mixed it with drier outside air. So when an airplane flies 
into a cloud and squirts it with electrified sand, who can prove it 

ras the sand that finished the cloud? But let us grant what the 
experimenters claim, that they can dissipate an isolated cloud 
with electrified sand. Suppose new clouds keep forming faster 
than an airplane or two can make the rounds. Or what if a fog 
keeps rolling onto a landing field on a thousand-foot front? The 
cost of sanding in adequate proportions to keep the air clear 
would mount to impossible figures. Nevertheless, small be- 
ginnings in an experimental way sometimes lead to large results, 
so we may continue to view the progress with interest even 
tho we do not expect ever to hire airplanes to provide fair 
weather for wash day, or to neutralize the charges in an oncoming 
thunder-storm.”’ 


LETTERS ~~ 


AND ~ ART 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


MERICAN HISTORY is being used in a new way, a way 
so realistic that the result is half-way between auto- 
biography and the novel, observes a New York reviewer, 

moved particularly by Hamlin Garland’s “Trailmakers of the 
Middle Border,” recently published by the Macmillans. ‘Mr. 
Garland is secondarily the novelist and first the historian,” says 
another critic, writing in The Bookman, adding that ‘‘certain it is 
that his former ‘Middle Border’ stories were definitely auto- 
biographical. In the new book, which is far and away better 
than any others, he 
proves himself one of the 
few realistic chroniclers 
of pioneer days who 
maintain verisimilitude 
and refrain from senti- 


mentality.” The fact 
is, says the New York 
Times, that ‘‘a whole 


new school of American 
novelists has sprung into 
being to chronicle the 
early domestic scene— 
North, South and East 
and chiefly West.” One 
result is that “‘the Amer- 
ican reading public has 
discovered it needn’t 
journey far afield for the 
picturesque and stirring 
in background and story. 
It finds such incidents 
ready to hand in the 
adventures of its own pio- 
neer forebears.’”’ When 
our up-to-date historical 
novelists unearth 
documents and turn over yellowing files, continues the Times critic: 


Border ”’ 


old 


‘“When they zealously by means of accurate and precise detail 
recreate a living image of the past, they serve both present and 
future reading generations well. More often they write with an 
eye not single to the veracity of their background, but direeted 
chiefly by the impulse to attract the attention of a motion- 
picture producer. From the work of this type Mr. Garland’s 
eareful chronicle lies poles apart. It bears upon its every page 
the hall-mark of authenticity.” 


The story of the book, together with something of its method 
and setting, is thus taken up in the New York Kvening Post: 


“Tt is a chronicle of the fireside, this story of Richard Graham, 
boy of Vermont, youth of Boston, in his young manhood one of 
the army of pioneers blazing trails through the north Middle 
West, later a soldier serving the Union somewhat vaguely and 
General Grant very definitely. There are times when the reader 
forgets that it is fiction; wonders whether it is fietion at all. 
The narrative moves with directness and simplicity. Little use 
is made of the stock contrivances of fiction. As in real life certain 
persons appear for a brief moment to play their little parts in the 
scheme, then to disappear forever, like ships passing in the night. 

‘*Primarily the narrative of an individual, it is also the narra- 
tive of a family, and beyond that a picture of an epoch and 
a civilization. Richard Graham is the chief protagonist of the 
first part of the book, but behind him gather the other members 


HAMLIN, GARLAND’S “MIDDLE BORDER” PIONEERS 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL-HISTORICAL NOVELIST 


Hamlin Garland’s new volume dealing with life in the early days of the 


completes an American epic of pioneering in the last century. 


of the Graham family, the father, Robert Graham, a typical New 
England elder; the tall, dark mother, with the sweet smile and 
the low-toned, musical voice; the studiously inclined older 
brother, Addison, and the delicate little sister, Susan. Life is 


hard for the Grahams, shut in by the bleak winters of Vermont — 


that last from early November till April, and struggling to win 
an existence from the flinty slopes. In the hill-encompassed 
valley where, in the eighteen-forties, Richard spent his boyhood, 
there was no railroad, no telegraph, and very few carriages and 
horses. It was a land of two-wheeled ox-carts, crooked scythes, 
high spinning-wheels. The chief events of the year were General 
Training Day, and ‘pro- 
tracted meeting’ in the 
church. A _ beautiful 
countryside, but the lives 
of the settlers, like their 
homes, bare and drab. 

“Then in the winter 
of ’49 to the valley came 
the tales of the golden 
sands and flourishing 
prairies in the West. 
With dreams of green 
pastures and lush waters, 
and to the tune of ‘Oh, 
Susan Annah, don’t you 
ery for me,’ the migra- 
tion began. The Gra- 
hams, warned by the 
stories of the perils of 
the Overland Trail and 
of California hardships, 
chose Wisconsin as their 
destination. Even a jour- 
ney to the Middle West 
meant a long, long trail. 
Two days were needed 
to cross the Hoosae 
Mountains. Then travel 
proceeded by canal route 
through the Mohawk 
Valley and on to the 
Great Lakes. 

“Years of trail-mak- 
ing, of hewing into the wilderness, of home-building, of much 
marriage and giving in marriage followed. Richard Graham 
labored as a woodsman in the winter and acted as pilot on the 
Wisconsin River during the spring and summer. Then with 
a wife in prospect he settled down as farmer, amazed at the 
power of invention, for in place of the reaping hook, the scythe 
and the flail that had persisted for untold centuries, here, on 
a Wisconsin field, a horse-drawn mower and reaper was being 
used. It was the beginning of a new age of agriculture. The 
future was bright when the eall to arms came. It turned the 
faces of Richard and his fellow explorers from the West toward 
the South.’’ 


‘“*Middle 


The second part of the book introduces General Grant as the 
ehief character. One of Richard’s friends was with Grant, and. 
as the St. Louis Globe-Democrat outlines this part of the narrative, 
“the adventurous Dick, who had tried all kinds of work that the 
West afforded, was ready for a new adventure, and went South 
to join his friend.’’ He took a boat at St. Louis, and ran into 
incidental exeitement, for: 


“The captain of the boat was from St. Louis and told inter- 
esting stories about his neighbor, General Grant, one of his 
cousins being a farmer out where Grant used to live. He told 
of a scheme to capture Grant, who was going to visit his cabin 
on the Gravois road, a few miles from St. Louis. The word was 
passed among the Knights of the Golden Cirele, who were told 


meet at a barn near Grant’s cabin. They planned to catch 
when he drove out from St. Louis, but Jeff Safford argued 
at if they did this the Yankee troops would not leave a house 
standing in the valley, ‘and they’ll hang every man jack of us.’” 


By. eff’s advice prevailed, and General Grant was left to continue 
_his work of winning the war. ‘The narrative takes on epic 
sweep,” comments the reviewer of The Evening : 

Post, with the picture of: 


: “The silent, brownish-red bearded failure of 


forty, battling grimly to eminence against the hos- 
tility of the politicians. While high commissions 
were being recklessly given to civilians who knew 
eee of arms or military discipline, the West 

oint graduate, the trained soldier of many cam- 
paigns, could not even win an audience to present 
his cause. To quoteone of the trail-makers: ‘No one 
pays any attention tohim. Having no influence and 
no money, no one takes any trouble to advance him.’ 

“Then, overnight almost, he becomes to the West 
“Our General.’ One by one strongholds of the 
South fall before his hammering blows, his Napo- 
leonie conceptions of approach and attack. ‘Un- 
eonditional Surrender Grant.’ Heralded as a man 
of decision, of action, his name sweeps over the 
North. The President asks: ‘Who is this man 
Grant who fights battles and wins them?’ With 
ore the narrative returns to its personal tone. : 
Richard Graham serving as a scout finds that his 
skill as a timber cruiser in the Wisconsin forests 
serves him well.” 


Facts are not only the basis of this story, but the 
very substance of it, concludes William E. Brooks, a reviewer 
for the Morgantown (W. Va.) Post. ‘‘Men did just these things 
to give us to-day.” 


SIXTEENTH-TONES IN “THE MUSIC OF 
THE FUTURE” 


HILE THE QUARTER-TONE is. still 
difficulty in gaining social recognition in the musical 
world, a Mexican composer, recently arrived in New 
York, makes the assertion that not the quarter-tone alone, but 
quarters, eighths and even sixteenths ‘‘will open new melodic 
mines and add harmonic riches beyond conjecture to the music 


having 


Drawn by Mary Isabel Garland, the novelist’s granddaughter, to illustrate “Trail Makers of the Middle Bord 


WAITING FOR THE TRAIN IN THE DAYS OF HOOP-SKIRTS 


From a drawing by Mary Isabel Garland, for ‘ ‘Trail Makers of the Middle Border’ 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE 


PIONEER PERIOD 


of the future.”’ The difficulty in distinguishing a difference of 
the sixteenth of a tone, considering the fact that many ears find 
some trouble with the familiar half and whole tones, does not 
appall the Mexican music master. Julian Carrillo is his name, 


and he is familiar to the New York musical critics through a 


=" The Literary Digest for November 27, 1926. eae A Pe 


last year’s visit, when he first expounded his unusual musical 

theories. Since his last visit, announces Oscar Thompson in 

Musical America: r 
“The Mexican innovationist reports that he has brought all 


the standard instruments into alinement to play’ intervals 
smaller than the half tone, with the sole exception of the piano, 
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and that this will follow. His piano, he emphasizes, will not 
have a double-deck keyboard or an otherwise more complicated 
finger system than the standard instrument. But of this instru- 
ment he is not yet ready to give the details. 

“While Alois Haba and others are experimenting abroad with 
their still very tentative and dubious quarters, Carrillo is 
writing eighths and sixteenths, and playing them in public. He 
expects to follow his disclosures of last March in Town Hall with 
demonstrations which will enable him to employ virtually all 
the instruments of the symphonic ensemble, improvements 
having been brought about in woodwinds and brass in the last 
twelvemonth which make it possible for him to discard, if he so 
desires, those curiously exotic and especially constructed guitars, 
zithers and harps which figured in the program of a year ago.” 


Mr. Carrillo bases his system on his “theory of the thirteenth 
sound,’’ with which, he says, he has broken the 
twelve-sound principle prevalent in the music we 


know. According to his explanation: * 


“The musical system of the ‘Thirteenth Sound’ 
is based on the sixteenths of tone, yielding ninety- 
seven tones to the so-called octave. The notation 
of such an extraordinary number of sounds can 
not beaccomplished through the old musical graphic 
system. But the new notation need not be more 
complicated. 

‘*Major and minor, determined as they are by 
the placing of half tones among the whole tones, 
disappear when the half tone ceases to be the 
smallest unit of the scale and becomes, in fact, an 
interval of eight sixteenths. I have obtained 
an infinite number of scales, all absolutely new, 
an infinite number of chords, all unknown, and 
an infinite number of times which produce dy- 
namics undreamt of in our past music. The tech- 
nique of playing the instruments, too, must un- 
dergo change, since all will be based on the six- 
teenth, and, as a result, the fingering will be 
uniform in all. 

“T have formulated the hypothesis that a 
number of 72,000 or more chords should necessarily 
be found in the harp of internal hearing, if all could 
be charted. I maintain, and believe I have proved, that the 
ear does recognize these newer and finer intervals and chord 
combinations once it has been given opportunity to become to 
any degree familiar with them. The esthetic vision, as well as 
the aural faculties, must be broadened through contact with the 
new melodies, harmonies, dynamies, rhythms and timbres.” 
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ARCHITECTURE WHOSE DIGNITY COMPARES WITH THE GREEK OR EGYPTIAN 


This is part of a ruin to be seen at Chichen Izba, ancient capitol of the Mayas, who flourished in Yucatan about the time of the Norman 
conquest of England. Ruined Maya cities on the East Coast have recently been explored. 


SHRINES OF THE “EGYPT OF AMERICA” 


ROPICAL UNDERGROWTH. and. tropical weather 

have worked havoc with the architectural remains of the 

American continent, destroying where natural condi- 
tions in Greece and Egypt tend to preserve the splendors of the 
past. Nevertheless, asserts a writer in The World’s Work, re- 
searches during the last few years have brought out the fact that 
American archeology, especially as it touches on the history of 
the lost race of Mayas in Yucatan, is worthy of comparison with 
much that older lands have to offer. ‘‘The old canals dug by the 
Mayas for their ships of commerce are filled with heavy reeds 
and crocodiles,’ records Gregory Mason, reporting on the 
recent expedition headed by himself and Prof. Herbert J. 
Spinden, of the Peabody Museum of Harvard. ‘‘Hordes of 
birds nest undisturbed on the sites where a few centuries ago 
thousands of human beings fashioned a high civilization and 
then, from causes still wrapt in mystery, abandoned their cities 
to the devouring jungles 
of the tropics.” The 
country itself is not even 
mapped with any degree 
of accuracy. The ex- 
plorers hacked their way 
in from the seacoast and 
visited a number of the 
ancient cities, 
them 


most of 


marked only by 
temples buried in jungle. 
In 


town, records Mr. Mason: 


one such ancient 


‘‘Spinden entered a 
temple first, and I knew 
he had found something 


good by his grunt of 
satisfaction. This was 


nothing less than several 


wall paintings. We had 
already found many 


he World’s Work 


: Courtesy of 
traces of this sort of deco- 
ration, but these murals 
in the little temple on 


A SMALL TEMPLE CALLED 


It was literally cut loose from the jungle, 


this lost lagoon which onee roof. 
was doubtless crowded 
with great canoes are 


It probably had something to do, surmise its discoverers, with the waterways 
traffie of the vanished Maya civilization. 


very well preserved. There are a jaguar and a serpent bird in two 
shades of green, and several imprints of the curious red hand. 
-“The red hand may have had a political or religious signifi- 
~eance, but our later discovery of conventionalized forms of it in 
which the five fingers looked like the five branches of a tree proved 
that it also had a purely decorative use. But the most interesting 
feature of these Chakalal paintings is that they are in a style 
entirely new to East-coast art.” 


But more important than any of their individual discoveries, 
believes Mr. Mason, is the ‘‘new light’’ which the expedition’s 
discoveries as a whole ‘‘throw upon the nature of Maya society.”” 
Heretofore— 


‘The findings of explorers have chiefly illuminated that small 
Maya aristocracy at whose behest semi-slave artizans built the 
lovely cities, supported by the labor and tribute of probably 
millions of humble eitizens. Little has been known of the oceu- 
pations, the every-day life of the Maya masses. Now, however, a 
great deal of evidence permits the reconstruction of a broad 
picture of Maya social life. The Mayas were a nation of traders 
and farmers whose so- 
cial fabric rested upon 
a wide-spread and deep 
feeling for religion. Many 
of the stone buildings we 
found along the coast, 
which were used for wor- 
ship, also served as land- 
marks by day and as bea- 
cons by night for flotillas 
of trading canoes. Tex- 
tiles and pottery were 
exported to what is now 
New Mexico and Colom- 
bia in exchangefor tur- 
quoise and pearls, re- 
spectively. 

“We believe that the 
eanal connecting the two 
lakes east of Muyil, like 
the harbors and fortifica- 
tions and causeways of 
the east coast of Yueca- 
tan, was part of a great 
commercial system of 
American waterways and 
land routes which existed 
seven or eight hundred 
years before the building 
of the Panama Canal.” 


“THE WATCH ON THE LAKE” 


is suggested by the growth of trees on the 


IR THOMAS BEECHAM, one of England’s leading 
impresarios, conductors and composers, thinks that the 
musical future of England is so black “that the only 

thing left for musicians to do is to get out.” ‘Accordingly. Sir 

Thomas departs for the United States, to take up his permanent 

residence here. At least, so report current cable dispatches 
from London, with the result that both England and America 
are stirred to editorial dem- 
onstrations of interest. Since 

Sir Thomas is said to be 
headed for Philadelphia as 
his first stopping place, par- 
ticular importance may at- 
tach to a weleoming editorial 
from the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. The Ledger, briefly 
ealling attention to the fact 
that Sir Thomas’s fortune 
proceeds from that most 
famous remedy, ‘‘ Beecham’s 
Pills,”’ notes that, sinee Beech- 
am is now ‘‘seeking refresh- 
ment in America,”’ doubtless, 
“the medicament on which 
the paternal affluence was 
founded is in this instance 
unavailing.’’ The editor com- 
pares Sir Thomas to the 
“Gloomy Dean” of West- 
minster Cathedral, who 
spends much of his time 
prophesying wo for England. 
It seems that Sir Thomas’s 
gloomy remark on the British 
situation, music and other- 
wise, runs in part, 

“‘England is finished, not 
only musically, but every 
other way. The only thing 
for anybody to do is to give 
up and go to America. Iam 
going as a guest and will 
conduct the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. After a few months’ 
experience as a guest, I will 
stay permanently, and I 
advise as many English 
musicians as possible to leave this country and go to America. 

““Why, one of my American friends spends as much money on 
one orchestra in California as the English spend on music in all 
England, including the English Government’s subsidy to 
broadcasting!” 


Photograph from Underwood & Underwood 


Sir Thomas Beecham, 
country, announces that England is 


The broadcasting of opera especially arouses Sir Thomas’s 
ire, it appears, his cabled protest running: 


“‘Tt sounds like most horrible chattering, gibbering, chortling, 
shrieking devils and goblins and they call it Beethoven or 
Wagner. The sound has as much in relation to their music as 
the singing of Galli-Curci to a roaring bull. It’s insanity.” 


” 


“Brom a distance our continent may look like I!1 Dorado, 


mildly remarks the Springfield Republican, in the course of an 
editorial consideration of Sir Thomas’s meditated trip, “but all 
is not gold that glitters, especially in the field of music.” Sir 


York 


‘he has impoverished himself with 


Thomas, adds the New Morning Teleyraph, may be 


especially bitter because, 
lavish expenditures on musical adventures, which, while artisti- 
V The 
continues 


cally successful, have generally been financial failures. 
Public Ledger, sympathetically mentioning this fact 
its editorial welcome: 
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on his way to continue his musical career in this 


“done for”’ 
are to be had abundantly in the United States. 
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“The resilience of the younger Beophand is proverbial. He has 
raged at musical conditions at home and at the same time 
labored heroically, in concert, in opera, as performer and as 
manager, to invigorate the scene. In the upbuilding of operatic 
organizations, in particular, he has been as resourceful and as 
daring as our own Oscar Hammerstein. 

“A new school of British composers, including Vaughan 
Williams, Von Holst and Bantock, has in one. way or another 
been affected by his varied activities. What Beecham resents 
most is an apathetic public. In his eyes, America is viewed as a 

land of promise. 

“His indictment against 
England is at least debatable. 
The British have been called 
unmusical, but they have 
optimistic defenders who, 
remembering Pureell, lay 
stress on a case of arrested 
development not quite Dest 
repair. 

‘“America, however, is 
bustling with musical enter- 
prise. Creative genius is one 
thing. .We.can not boast 
loudly of it in music and be 
honest. But musical appetite 
is something else. ‘The edge 
of this is keen throughout the 

. United States. Great sym- 
phony orchestras flourish in 
many cities. Opera is liber- 
ally patronized. The virtuosi 
of Europe, whether songbirds 

_or instrumentalists, manage 
to pick up an_ excellent 
living here. There is an 
abundance of backers, some 
of them munificent. 

“Sir Thomas is to exile 
himself on this fertile soil 
next season. He is planning, 
‘among other things, to appear 
in Philadelphia as an orches- 
tra conductor. With his 
record of initiative can he 
keep his deft hands off grand 
opera? It is extremely doubt- 
ful. The ‘laying-on’ process 
may prove interesting.” 


HE SHAKES ENGLISH DUST FROM HIS FEET 


THE COVER DESIGN AND. 
ITS PAINTER—The original 
painting from which this 
week’s Digust cover was re- 
produced is the work of Richard Norris Brooke, a Southern painter, 
who died in 1920. He was a versatile artist, writes Dr. Gertrude 
Richardson Brigham, in a biographical note, painting, with equal 
facility, fowls and animals, landscapes and portraits. His por- 
tyait of Chief Justice Marshall hangs in the National Capitol, 
and other pictures have found places in the Corcoran Gallery 


while both cash and credit 


in Washington, and other museums throughout the country. 
For many years he was President of the Society of Washington 
Artists. Dr. Brigham’s sketch of his life runs, in part: 

‘“He made five visits to Europe, and studied under Bonnat and 
Constant. He was penal at La Rochelle, France, appointed 
by President Grant, and at the same time his brother was 
consul at Hongkong. In 1909 he suffered an irreparable loss in 
the destruction of his studio by fire, with the burning of 225 
valued at thousands of dollars, besides many personal 
mementoes. 

““Altho he painted industriously Mr. Brooke’s work always 
sold so well that he did not leave many canvases at his death. 
‘The Turkey Drive,’ as the Thanksgiving picture (reproduced 
on the Dicest cover) is sometimes ealled, was the largest of 
them. When exhibited at the National Art Center in Wash- 
ington a few years ago it was admired for the coloring in the 
sunset glow and the brilliant reflection in the gloss and sheen of 
the birds’ feathers.”’ 


canvases, 


in the Church of England becomes of 


-. = 4 7s ait . 
THE CHURC 
‘@ SUPREME CRISIS in the history of the Church of En- 


L gland is said to be approaching, and some authorities 
~ . think the day not far distant when it will become merged 


‘ x in the Church of Rome. At the very time when the Episcopal 


Church in this country is astir over the growing strength of the 


Catholic party within its ranks, as reported in these pages © 


November 20, the steady rise to influence of the og ea fate 


paramount interest, since both are 
parts of the same movement. A dis- 
patch to the New York Herald Tribune 
last summer reported that both the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
and a majority of the Bishops belong 
to the Catholic party, while the 
Bishops of Manchester and Birming- 
ham are leading the Protestant party. 
Most of the clergy and a majority of 
the laity interested in religion, it is 
said, belong to the ranks of the 
Catholics. In all except recognition 
of the Pope as supreme head on earth 
of the Church, the Anglican party, we 
are told, accepts the Roman doctrine, 
and when on the Continent many 
Anglican Bishops and 


On window-sills, 


So like = 
A little lamp that shone 


On earth, for me 
No more! 


clergymen 
submit themselves to the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of the diocese in which 
they are visiting. The aim of many 
Anglo-Catholies, we are told further, is 
complete absorption by Rome, while 
others, 


On window-sills 
Of heaven— 


probably the majority, hope 
to see the English Church become a 
unit in the Communion of Rome, but 
preserving its own distinctive government and local rite. 

These statements are put into question by the Rev. Hugh A. 
Studdert Kennedy, better known by his war-earned appellation 
of ‘‘Woodbine Willie,” in two articles in The Churchman (New 
York), which is the chief organ here of the Protestant party in the 
Episcopal Chureh, Mr. Kennedy wrote to some twenty Bishops, 
clergy and representative laymen of the Church of England 
of which he, too, is a member, asking them for an expression of 
opinion on the press report. Most of them, he says, replied in 
some form or another; but he quotes in full from only two. The 
first is Dr. J. E. C. Welldon, Dean of Durham, who denies the 
correctness of the statements contained in the Herald Tribune 
dispatch, and goes on: 


“Tt is not, however, doubtful that, since the Oxford Movement 
there has been within the Church of England an active party 
which was once called Puseyite, and then Ritualist, and is now 
ealled Anglo-Catholic, and that it has gradually advaneed in the 
direction of the Church of Rome, until its teachings and doings 
would often, if not usually, give deep offense to Mr. Pusey him- 
self. But it is a party estranged from the general religious spirit 
of the English people. It represents far more a movement of the 
clergy than of the laity; for any one who studies the meetings of 
the Anglo-Catholic party can seareely fail to observe how the 
same few laymen appear at the meetings again and again. A 
large number of English churchmen and churehwomen are not 
unwilling to tolerate a ceremonial and even a doctrinal system 
which they do not like, if the clergy who practise the ceremonial 
and who ineuleate the teaching are hard-working men. But the 


HOME LIGHTS 
By Harry LEE 


HE wistful stars that one by one 
Jet heaven’s hills with light, 

Are like the little lamps of love 

That mothers set at night 


That those they love - 
May guide their steps aright! 


For me, in days of yore— 
So like a little lamp that shines, 


And when at evenfall, the stars 
Dark hills of heaven jet, 

They are not stars to me, but lamps 
That waiting mothers set 


That we may not forget! 
—Good Housekeeping (New York) 


heart of the meet Busnes Seer betiove, as evangelical as 
was.” wig 

The famous woman preacher, Miss Maude Se also d 
not believe that the Anglo-Catholics are a majority in 
Church of England. She does believe that they are far oh 
among the clergy than among the laity, whose number is ‘ 
small indeed.” Referring to the proposal to reserve the Sacra. 
= ment, that is, to save the bread co! 
secrated at the celebration of the Hol 
Eucharist and keep it on the altar te 
be reverenced as the Host or Body of 
Christ, on which the Anglo-Catholies 
are said to insist, Miss Royden writes: 

“T do not believe that the grea 
mass of the laity have the smallest 
desire to see the Blessed Sacrament - 
reserved on our altars. They are 
however, still more averse from in- — 
tolerance or heresy-hunting. If they 
see a priest really hard-working and — 
devout, they incline to think that he 
ought to be allowed to do—within 
decent limits—what he pleases. = 

“T believe that nearly all of us 
would be content with a decision — 
which allowed the Blessed Sacrament 
to be reserved for the sick, in the way 
which is, I believe, authorized in the 
astern Churches. I am not quite 
sure—probably you know this much 
better than I do—but I think that, in 
the Orthodox Church, the Blessed 
Sacrament is carried to the sick, with 
some ceremonial, and with the utmost 
reverence, but is not made the ob- 
ject of devotion as in the Church of 
Rome.”’ 


Many of Mr. Kennedy’s corre- 
spondents feel that they can not openly enter the lists, as it would 
subject them to all sorts of demands for statements and articles; 
but he quotes one as saying that the talk of the Church of 
Iingland being divided into two warring camps is a ‘ludicrous 
misrepresentation of the facts. The Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the Bishop of Lichfield,’ says this eor- 
respondent, “‘would be amused indeed to hear that they belong 
to the Anglo-Catholic party, and the Bishop of Manchester 
would be dissolved in laughter at the statement that he is a 
Protestant leader.” 
ment as 


Two others characterize the press state- 
” and still “Really the 
article is so absurd that it is wasting time to make specific 
comment on it.” 


‘ridiculous,’ another writes: 


Ilowever, we come across an exactly opposite view-point in an 
article in The American Church Monthly, an organ of the Catholie 
in this country, by Sidney Dark, editor of the London 
Church Times, and author books on literature and 
history, who tells us that the Blessed Sacrament is at present 


reserved in many 


party 
of many 


diocese in 
Observing that the Church of England is ‘‘at the begin- 
ning of what must be the most interesting chapter in its history, 
and what may well be the greatest crisis through which it has 
passed since the Reformation,”’ 


hundreds of churches in every 
England. 


Mr. Dark writes: 


‘““Anglo-Catholicism is no longer a clerical movement. It is a 
lay movement affecting every class in the nation. Lord Irwin, 
the Viceroy of India, who, landing at Bombay, last Good Friday, 


that his public reception should be postponed, and that 
uld spend the most sacred of all days quietly at church, is 


and an equally fervent Catholic. So is Lord Lloyd, the 
Resident in Egypt. So are a dozen other men in high and 


distinguished government servants, of lawyers and of doctors. 
ith them there are tens of thousands of the undistinguished, of 
the struggling and of the tried, of those every-day folk for whom 


crowded meetings and conferences held all over the country. 
it is easy enough to collect people from the north, south, east, 
and west for the annual meetings at the Albert Hall in London 
with a platform of distinguished speakers, but to me there is far 
greater significance in two thousand people 
assembled on a Saturday afternoon in the 
town hall of a Yorkshire town to sing their 
‘Hail Marys’ and to proclaim their devotion 
to the Catholic faith, and in a thousand 
packed together at a north London meeting 
with the same high intent. 
“The number of the Chureh of England 
communicants is generally estimated at 
rather more than two and a half millions, 
and the Church possesses 14,000 priests. I 
think it would be fair to say that of the 
priests at least 6,000 are definitely Catholic, 
and this means that the Anglo-Catholic laity 
amount in number to quite three-quarters 
of a million. If there were a schism, Anglo- 
Catholics would be the largest religious 
eommunion in England except the Roman 
Catholies, for the remnant of the Church 
would be divided into half a dozen different 
sects. Tho Catholics are still numerically a 
minority, theirs is a predominating share of 
the enthusiasm, the devotion, and the learning 
of the Chureh. And their influence ever 
grows greater. Moreover, while the Church 
_ generally is complaining of the woful lack of 
men offering themselves for ordination, every 
Catholic college is uncomfortably full, and 
there are actually hundreds of men whose 
yocations seem certain and who are eager to 
serve as officers in the army of the Lord, 
but are lost because of the lack of money 
for their training and education. 
“‘Anglo-Catholicism is, indeed, a splen- 
didly virile and progressive movement with 
which it is a splendid privilege to be asso- 
ciated.” 


inary, who says: 


JEWISH STUDENTS FAIRLY TREATED 
—It is frequently charged that Jews are discriminated against 
in American educational institutions, but we now have evidence 
from Jews themselves that there is practically little sin of this 
sort against them. The Jewish Daily Bulletin recently sent out a 
questionnaire to representative Jewish students and fraternities, 
to which it received replies from fifty-five colleges and universities, 
including both State and non-State institutions, having 19,700 
Jewish students out of a total student body of 210,000. As they 
are summarized in The Christian Century (andenominational), 
the replies show that there is little or no feeling among Jewish 


students that they are discriminated against in any way. Thus: 


tho in a few 
In general, 


‘““They are not excluded from dormitories, 
cases they are grouped together in dormitories. 
they have separate fraternities and are not admitted to non- 
Jewish fraternities, but the Jewish fraternities themselves are 
given their proper place in the social life of the institutions and in 
interfraternity affairs. A great majority of the replies indicated 
that Jews are fairly treated in admission to honor societies. 
There were, perhaps, more complaints of discrimination in 
athletics than elsewhere, several asserting that a Jewish student 
had to be extraordinarily good to be given a place on a team. 
There is no discrimination in the matter of scholarships except 
such as are inevitable in the nature of the ease-—as in theology. 
As to general social relations between Jewish and non- 
Jewish persons, the conditions are said to be about the same 
as in non-academic communities,” 
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son of Lord Halifax [lay leader of the Anglo-Catholic move-. 


onsible positions. To them I could add the names of scores. 


our Lord died. The reality of the movement is evidenced in the. 


Keystone View Company 


HE CHIDES THE CHURCH 


Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, new presi- 
dent of the Union Theological Sem- 


“There is a general 

questioning of the competency of the 

existing churches to furnish the re- 
ligion so urgently needed.” 


A PREACHER PRODS HIS BRETHREN 
SHARP PROD TO THE CHURCH comes from Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, new president of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, who holds that the Church 
is not living up to its very present opportunity because of mental 
deficiency in the pulpit and unintelligible controversy over un- 
important points. It was a notable gathering of 200 academi- 
eally robed presidents of universities, colleges, and seminaries, 
Jewish and Protestant doctors of divinity of various denomina- 
tions and men distinguished in secular affairs who attended the 
inauguration of the long-time pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church as president of the 
great liberal interdenominational seminary. 
They heard him chide the Chureh for its 
lack and announce the aspirations of the 
seminary under his leadership. ‘‘We are 
eager,’ says Dr. Coffin, as his address is 
quoted in the press, ‘“‘to turn out men of 
adventurous spirit, unfettered by tradition, 
willing to risk experiments and to lead their 
congregations in a serious attempt to leaven 
their communities with the mind of Christ. 
Our love for the Church makes us critical 
of her pathetic inadequacy and wistful for 
her revival and reformation.’ Dr. Coffin 
asserts further: 


“Tt is a commonplace to-day that man’s 
material resources have outgrown his spiri- 
tual powers. On all hands there is a recog- 
nition of a moral deficit. Thoughtful per- 
sons pronounce humanity’s chief need to be 
vision and conscience to live in friendship 
and to employ our many and increasing 
powers for the commonweal. 

““There is wide-spread interest in religion 
as a likely source of supply for our ideals, 
for renewals of character, for the reinforce- 
ment of man’s spirit to manage his mind and 
body healthily, and to make him master, not 
thrall, of his possessions. 

‘At the same time, there is a general ques- 
tioning of the competency of the existing 
churches to furnish the religion so urgently 
needed. In our land the public is weary 
and contemptuous of a belated controversy 
which has exaggerated minor points and 
obscured the main message of Christ. 

“Tt looks for no guidance from those who content themselves 
with an aggressive and intolerant reiteration of ancient shib- 
boleths, and it is impatient with those who proclaim themselves 
of the modern age, but fail to offer it convictions, redemption 
from its evils, and an open door into ampler life with God. 

“Tt has been apparent for years that the denominational 
divisions of our Protestant Christianity no longer stand for 
living issues, and their continuation is often wasteful, impoverish- 
ing to religious experience, hampering to the spread of the Gospel 
and to the upbuilding of effective churches. ... . 

“Recent controversies could hardly have arisen had our pulpits 
been filled with men abreast of current thought and seriously 
teaching their people. The number of college professors and 
leaders in the professions who show no interest in the Church is: 
an alarming sign of the inability of the clergy to grip the minds 
and stir the imaginations of many of our educated people.”’ 


It is a severe indictment, observes the Springfield Union, and, 
if it is just, it is necessary, says this paper, to seek for an explana- 
tion and for aremedy. ° To this end, The Union says: 

“Tt is doubtless true that nowadays those of best mental at- 
tainments in college training do not go to theological seminaries 
and into the ministry. The prestige of the Church has fallen 
into the keeping of men of mediocre intellectual force who not 
only keep up controversies over questions no longer deemed 
essential, but assume to enter militantly into the political lfe 
of the country. They war among themselves and yet assume 
to be instrumental in promoting the peace of the nations. We 


r hold ‘their “high ‘eultural, 
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With the advent of the State university matters changed. The 
curriculum ‘was enlarged’to include science for the young med- 
ical man or finance for the prospective banker. Education 
became broader because it begs the needs of a larger number 
in the ian P 


me eres INVESTMENT IN CHURCHES 
-\REDITING THE LORD is a very successful way of 


, “of religion, to judge by the experience of McAlester, 
Oklahoma, and iti is, moreover, a striking evidence of the influence 
of the churches" ina day when they are undergoing a searching 
criticism, both from within and without. Of course, the congre- 
gations do the borrowing and earry the interest and payments on 
principal; but it is the faith in the power and permanence of re- 
ligion that prompts the city commissioners of McAlester to make 
this form of financial investment. According to Mayor W. E. 
Beaty’s statement appearing in The World Call (Disciples of 
Christ), published in St. Louis, Missouri, the city commissioners 
considered investment of the city sinking-fund in church property 
most earnestly before definitely deciding to accept this form of 
security. They decided favorably because they ‘believed that 
the building of churches would not only improve the appearance 
of the city, but would emphasize the value placed upon religious 
work and edueation.’”” Weread that the loans made were limited 
by charter to 35 per cent. of the appraised value of the property, 
including completed buildings. ‘‘Personally,’’ writes Mayor 
Beaty, “‘I believe the religious and educational institutions of 
any community are the best barometers of the city’s progress, 
and indicate very accurately the value of investments generally. 
Churches are the very foundations of society, and should be given 
every reasonable financial encouragement.” 

A total of $147,000 has been loaned church congregations from 
the city’s sinking-fund, writes Thomas Stead, of the editorial 
staff of The News-Capital, McAlester, in The World Call. Altho 
the prevailing rate of interest is 8 per cent., says the writer, 
these churches get it at 6 per cent., with easy terms as to repay- 
ment. ‘T'wo churches are now nearing completion, with part of 
the necessary funds borrowed from the city. The largest is the 
First Christian Church, built at a cost of $75,000, of which $35,- 
000 was borrowed from the city. Other churches which have 
recently borrowed money from the city are the Episcopal Chureh, 
$10,000, to make $26,000 needed; the First Presbyterian, $35,000, 
to make $98,000, and Grand Avenue Methodist, $40,000, to 
make $100,000. Other loans include $24,000 to the First Baptist 
Church to build a Sunday school, $900 to the First Methodist, 
and $2,400 to two negro churehes. Says Mr. Stead: 


“Such policies in other cities would also relieve church boards 
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hye doing ‘business and at the same time helping the cause 


"METHODIST. J EWISH FELLOWSHIP 


$A. UNINITIATED MAY BE SURPRIZED to 
that a Southern Methodist congregation had t 
worshiping in a Jewish synagog. But the initiated wi 
not wonder, since, as we are told, the invitation from the Jew W 
and the acceptance from the Methodists was much more : 4 
character than the opposite would have been. Unable to u 
their own building because repairs were being made, the 1 
Methodist Church in Baltimore cast about for another pisew 
worship. An invitation tendering the use of its synagog was — 
offered by a J ewish congregation, and the spirit of its hospitality 
is exprest in an address of welcome by Rabbi Lazaron to the | 
Methodist worshipers, which we cull from the press: 


‘In the name of our common God, I weleome you to this. 
synagog. We feel it a privilege to have you here with us, and 
feel that you would do the same under similar circumstances. 
Every house of worship should have above its doors this a. 
‘This is a house of prayer for all people.’ In this spirit, we 
welcome you.” 


In commenting on this exhibition of religious fellowship, the 
Baltimore Sun draws a parallel between the attention given to 
Chinese wars, revolutions and banditry, and the notice taken of 
religious quarrels. As a matter of fact, says The Sun, investiga- 
tion under the surface shows that more trade is being done in 
China than in previous years, and immense capital investments 
are being made by the Chinese. In other words, “‘the disorderly 
of China are, after all, but a small section of the vast Chinese 
people. The great mass of them are going about their daily 
business quietly, calmly, usefully.’’ So, under the surface, do 
we find the spirit of religious unity at work. 


‘For if we stop to think, we realize instantly for every fanatical 
Methodist hating Jews and for every fanatical Jew hating 
Methodists there are thousands in both faiths who hate no one, 
who are filled with the spirit of good neighborliness, who in- 
finitely prefer helping another to hurting. But, of course, these 
kindly people, who do their part day in and day out to make 
this city a happy community get into the foreground of the 
picture only upon rare oceasions.”’ 

Speaking in the same vein, 


the Buffalo Courier-Express 


observes 4 


“A lot of people are trying to capitalize religious differences. 
They make a loud noise and lead some of us to believe that 
they are getting somewhere. When Methodists worship in a 
synagog, we hear little about it, for it is not the way of the 
world to beat the tom-toms for things that are a matter of 
course. 

“Yet it is the Jews and the Protestants and the Catholies 
who go quietly about their religious affairs who build the coun- 
try’s real spiritual foundation. They are the community’s 
stabilizing elements, the forces that carry on the good works of 
charity. Those who make loud noises, filling the heavens with 
their protestations that they and they alone can save the nation, 
are as so much chaff that finally is winnowed out and carried 
away by the winds.”’ 


1° YOU know why tomato is the most 

popular of all soups? “That is very 
easily answered,” you will probably reply. 
“Tt is because tomato soup happens to 
have the appetizing flavor that appeals to 
most people.” And certainly this is true. 
But it is only part of the answer. 

It is a well-known fact that the blending 
of tomato soup to suit exactly the tastes 
of many different people is a task that 
challenges the highest skill of the soup 
chef. 

Haven’t you had this experience at 
some time or other? A plate of tomato 
soup has been set before you. You looked 
forward to real enjoyment of its refreshing 
flavor. You took the first spoonful and it 
tasted somewhat “flat”. Something was 
missing, you could not tell what. No 
matter how fine the ingredients which 
were used, the soup did not measure up 
to your expectations. 

Why? Where did your 
sense of taste get its 
“education” in tomato 
soup? The tomato soup 
you serve regularly at 
home, the tomato soup 
which is most likely to 
be served to you when 
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important lesson of Soup. 
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you are entertained—that has taught 
your appetite the true blend. Anything 
less is bound to be a disappointment. 

And this blend is a condensed tomato 
soup—Campbell’s. Before this soup 
was offered to the public in condensed 
form tomato was not the king of all 
soups it is today. You now have the 
complete answer to the extraordinary 
popularity of tomato soup. By blending 
it from an exclusive recipe that produces 
always the same uniform richness of 
flavor, and by condensing it so that it 
is available everywhere to the public in 
such convenient form, Campbell’s lessen 
the housewife’s work in the kitchen and 
offer even to the humblest table in the 
land, tomato soup as fine as it can be 
made. 

So people everywhere have learned the 
The sheer 
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enjoyment of its delicious flavor. . The 
healthfulness and invigoration which are 
derived from it. Its tonic and stimulating 
effect upon the appetite. More and 
more people every day are realizing that 
this hot, liquid food called soup, encourages 
the flow of the digestive juices and increases 
the benefit from all the food we eat. In 
countless homes throughout the land, 
soup is taken for granted as one of the 
regular daily dishes on the family table— 
an enjoyable and necessary part of the 
diet. 

Tomato is an ideal soup—appropriate 
for formal occasions, a wonderful standby 
for the regular family menus, splendid for 
the children, and unfailing in its invi- 
tation to the appetite. And housewives 
use Campbell’s Tomato Soup for-a great 
variety of their dishes to give extra zest 
and flavor. Try it as a sauce for meats, 
fish, sausage and salads 
and for added tastiness 
in spaghetti, rice, eggs 
or vegetables. Delicious 
mixed with roast beef 
gravy. Of course, it 
makes the most tempt- 
ing Cream of Tomato 
Soup! 


12 cents 
a can 


CAmpaeit Sour COMPANY 


CAMDEN, Nid ASA 
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HE ‘‘rare old wisdom of simplicity’ 
it has been applied to numerous prosaic 
matters, and there seems to be an excellent 
indication, in this simple, melodious poem 
from The Christian Herald (New York), 
that it may apply to poetry as well: 


LOVE SONG 


By MARGARET SANGSTER 


There was so much of splendor and of glory, 
There was so much of romance and delight, 

-That there can be no ending to our story, 
Although the book is closed, and it is night! 

There was so much of fragrance and of wonder, 

> We dwelt so far from ugliness and strife, 

Nothing could tear our gleaming love asunder, 
Nothing—in life! 


And though I can not touch you—though I, only, 
Pass through a world of laughter and of pain, 
Always I will remember, and be lonely, 
When lilacs gleam beneath swift April rain. 
When candlelight is dim, and shadows, sleeping, 
Fill all the softness of your cozy chair, 
When I can feel the breeze, like fingers, creeping 
Over my hair. 


And though my mouth may smile, though I may 
“wander, — 
Over gay paths that living people tread, 
Part of me, dear, will try to reach you, Yonder, 
Part of me, dear, will hurry far ahead: 
And though I hear an echo of your speeches, 
Sounding from other lips, your soul will know, 
There is a hidden heart that no one reaches— 
That is aglow! 
a ~ 
You—who walked with me, through life’s lovely 
. places, : 
Will walk beside me, down the years to be— 
And when my eyes look into ot der faces, 
Dear, it will often be your face I see! 
And, though my lips may seem to tremble under, 
Pleasure and praise and passion’s, flaming 
breath— 
Nothing can ever tear our love asunder, 


Not even—death.... 
q 


Porms made to fit quotations often 
suggest incompleteness, but the following 
verses from The English Review (London) 
may contain matter enough in themselves 
to overcome the handicap: 


. RESIDUE 


By Mouriret Kent 


“‘ No-life-is disinherited which counts among. its 
treasures Honour and Memory.’’-—MapameE 
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Life cast me off, but spared to confiscate 

(Since I was named his heir) my whole estate: 

Some roods of barren ground where none may 
reap, 9 tai 

A ruined dwelling-house, he bade me keep. 


His:household stood to watch me as I went: 
Young Love, and Joy, and peaceful-eyed Content, , 
With other friends of/mine were gathered there, 
To mourn the fate that none essayed to share. 


For these were Life’s retainers, and they held 
To their allegiance when my heart rebelled, 
And sought another sanction for its own— 
But all who follow dreams must go alone, 

; a > bp 


The moon was.dim behind a pallid wrack, 

As through the night I kept.the moorland track: 
With weeping dawn my shelter came in sight— 
And from the broken casement gleamed a light... 


Lo, faithful. Honour waited there for me 

With food and wine; and courteous Memory 
Had veiled the walls of that poor living-room 
With arras woven in her magic loom, 


Souventrs in poetical, as well-as in a 
more material, form were brought back by 
the host of tourists who went abroad last 
summer. The following verses on a 
familiar site appear in the Buffalo Arts 
Journal: 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


By Lovis Wriagut Simpson 
, 

A lofty shaft shoots skyward 
Surmounted by the figure of a man in bronze. 
Four couchant lions, symbols of power inchoate 
Surround the base and seem to guard 
The level flagging of the Square 
Where Demos holds his sway 
On Sunday mornings. 


Forum of democracy, men call it, 

And I have heard seditious speeches 
Uttered here that would put men in jail 
In other countries—England stands firm 
And lets them talk. : 


Were this New York, buildings incredible in 
height 

Would soar aloft and dwarf the pillar 

Whereon Nelson stands, 


Were this in Paris, buildings of more gracious line 
Would front the Square, and statues of beauty 
In place of grim bronze effigies 

Might here be found. 


But this is London and I like to think 

That thus it stands uncompromising and 
uncompromised, 

Like Nelson looking sea-ward, 

Stable, enduring and a challenge 

To the gods of chance and change. 


Tue recently passed anniversary; of the 
signing of the Armistice was memorialized 
by at least one poem of dignity and feel- 
‘ng. It appears in the New York Herald 
‘Tribune: 


ARMISTICE DAY, 1926 
By Curtis WHEELER 


The cold rain falls.on Dun-sur-Meuse to-night, 
My brothers of the Marne, do you fare well, 
Where by the ford, or on some w ind-swept height, 
You lie among the hamlets where you fell? 


Do you sleep well these wet November nights, 
Where there is never any brushwood blaze, 
To cast within the dugout wavering lights, 
And warm the chill of these benumbing days? 


Romage-sous-Montfaucon! The little towns 
That scatter from the Somme to the Moselle, 
Some silent sentry on their high-backed downs, 
Harks still to every far white church's bell— 


The humble little church of misty hills, 

| Set where the white roads cross, with ruined fane, 

Where, through the gaps with 
scarred sills, 


window war- 


A battered Christ looked out into the rain— 


Silent, all silent to the passer-by, 

Those lonely mounds, or rows of crosses white, 
SJeyond the need of bitter words they lie, 

But are they silent to their friends to-night? 


Can we stand whole before a crackling fire— 


We, who have gone in peace year after year 
| Singing and jesting, working again for hire— 
| Deaf to the message they would have us hear? 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


Not while the red of poppies in the wheat, 
Not while a silver bugle on the breeze, 
Not while the smell of leather in the heat, 
Bring us anew, in spirit, overseas. 


Still shall we hear the voice that fell behind, 

Where eddying smoke fell like a mountain wraith, 

And in the din, that left us deaf and blind, 

We sensed the muttered message clear—‘* Keep 
Faith.” 


To every man a different meaning, yet— 
Faith to the thing that set him, at his best, 
Something above the blood and dirt and wet, 
Something apart, may God forget the rest! 


The cold rain falls in France. Ah send anew 

The spirit that once flamed so high and bright,. 

When, by your graves, we bade you brave adieu, 

When Taps blew so much more than just *‘Good 
Night.’”’ 


Imacery of a delicate sort is apparent in 
this poetical bit from The Lyric West 
(Los Angeles): 


A PORTRAIT 


By Joan DARETH PROSPER 


She wears remembrance softly, and a trace— 
Dusk-violet, rose-ivory—of slim 

Warm-eyed Madonnas in a cloistered place 
Lingers about her, beautiful and dim. 


Today she spoke . . . and I saw Dante pass. 

Deep-shadowed were the gardens where he trod, 

Sweet-petaled with spent roses lay the grass, 

And it was dawn... and Giotto talked with 
God. 


There has been singing on the hills today, 

And Botticelli walked with me apart, 

Speaking of things we knew . . . and on the way 
To Florence, like a lily at her heart, 


We saw, the tower of Santa Croce, far, 
Dream-lifted to the sky. Then evening Spread 
A whitened road beneath a wistful star . {. 
And I'was glad . . . and followed where it led. 


IT think I had, been beauty-starved before 
I heard. her voice, and in a tone’s caress 
Came suddenly upon the open door 

Of a too-long-forgotten loveliness, 


Amone@ the Qmportant questions ofsthe 
day may be one relating to the reason why 
George Sterling doesn’t write more and 
better poetry. The conventional answer, 
that hewean’t, certainly does. not apply. 
The following sonnet from The American 
Parade (Brooklyn) is a trifle anatomical, 
but it possesses glints of the true Sterling 
magic: F< 

THE’ DWELLER?EN? DARKNESS 


By GErorG E STERLING 


The cryptic brain, hid in its house of bone, 
Has windows opening on dusk or day, 
Whence the five senses peer, then turn to say 

What the mysterious Beyond has shown; 

And whether eagle fly and beetle crawl, 

Or the grey thrush sit fluting in her tree, 
Or sea-winds bear the saltness of the sea 

To tasting lips, they tell the Master all. 

But the pent heart shall never see the day, 
From womb to dust, from birth to 
dismay. 

Whatever joy or pain the world may send, 
It finds no respite in that living grave, 
But, housed in darkness like a blinded slave, 

Toils in unending midnight till the end. 


death's 


tren 
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It is a widely accepted belief in the 
automobile industry that inside of 
two years the man who wants the 
finest performance will buy eight cylin- 
ders as a matter of course. 


This is half the picture of the new 
trend in motor car buying. The 
other half is this: 


The day is definitely past when the 
buyer of really fine eight-cylinder per- 
formance, embellished with a beauti- 
ful body, must pay the penalty of a 
high premium. 


Hupmobile has shown a new way 
to build an eight-cylinder car that 
literally ranks above anything else 
in America—that American engi- 
neers compare with only one other 
car, and that ahand-built European 
classic which costs several times 
the Hupmobile Eight price. 


This is the carefully considered 
opinion of some of the shrewdest 
leaders in the industry. 


The overwhelming success of the 
Hupmobile Eight—in sales as well 


- as in mechanism and performance 


—has helped to bring about this 
new order of thinking. 


The plain fact is that Hupmobile 
has got out of the eight-cylinder 
principle more than that principle 
had ever before been made to yield. 


It is by no mere chance that Hup- 
mobile builds into this Eight an 
airplane type of mechanism which 
costs far more than the ordinary, 
and retains its quiet and efficiency. 


That one fact is significant of this 


TEAS 


THE FINE-CAR rigeslD 


eight’s new kind of performance and 
stamina; of its utterly remarkable 
ability to re 

spond perfect- 
ly monthafter 
month to 
every call up’ 
on it. 


It is by no 
mere chance, 
either, that the Hupmobile Eight 
is more economical of gasoline than 
most sixes of comparable size. 


Gasoline economy, oil economy— 
but above all, economy of main- 
tenance—were designed into the 
car by those who have for upward 
of twenty years, studied the princi- 


* ples of eight-cylinder construction. 


Its low cost of operation and main- 
tenance is of equal effectiveness 
with this car’s performance and its 
amazingly low price, in establishing 
the rapidly growing preference for 
this new kind of eight-cylinder car. 


Drive any Hupmobile Eight in city 
trafic and on the highway. You 
will then agree—with enthusiasm 
—that no American car equals this 
Hupmobile performance. 


You, yourself, might consider other 


BROUGHAM 


2245 


- 


onays 


din motor car 


‘cars for comparison with the Hup’ 
mobile Eight. We strongly advise 
this: 


By all means investigate them thor- 
ough and know to a certainty just 
what you are giving up if you pur- 
chase one of such cars in place of the 


Hupmobile Eight. 


A comparison of performance—of 
upkeep cost—of driving facility— 
will make these other types which 
cling to the engineering of a pass 
ing day seem as out of date as 
mid-Victorian architecture. 


7 7 7% 


Beauty—Color Options—Luxury 


Sedan, five-passenger, 2345.Sedan, 
seven-passenger, *2495. Sedan-Lim- 
ousine, seven-passenger, $2595. 
Brougham, five-passenger, $2245. 
Victoria, five-passenger, $2345, 
Coupe, twovpassenger, with rumble 
seat, $2345. Roadster, with rumble 
seat, '2045. Sport Phaeton, five 
passenger, 2045. Touring, five-pas- 
senger, $1945. Touring, seven-pas- 
senger, $2045. All prices f. o. b. 
Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
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TREND SHEN O;U Iba Di ae OWARD 1 E liGiHaTs 


‘CONDEMNED TO DEATH BY CHINESE BANDITS 


ANY OF THE OUTLAW TROOP had already 
mounted, after their halt for food at a wayside farm- 
house. There had been frequent furtive conferences 

‘and sinister glances directed toward their American captive— 
Dr. Harvey J. Howard, Professor of Ophthalmology at the Peking 
Union Medical College. There was nothing about Dr. Howard’s 
appearance, from their point of view, to hint that he might be 
@ promising subject for ransom negotiations. On the contrary, it 
so happened that his entire raiment ‘‘consisted of an old khaki 
suit over summer under- 
wear, a pair of thin 
socks, a pair of light- 
weight, low shoes, and 
a felt hat,’ the whole 
supplemented by an old 
sheepskin coat stolen for 
him from a farmer by one 
of the bandits. Thus 
arrayed, unshaven and 
unshorn, ill-nourished on 
the unvarying native 
diet of steamed corn, the 
towering physician soon 
presented a figure sug- 
gesting Don Quixote in 
one of his most discour- 
aging predicaments.° Al- 
ready the good doctor 
had endured the agonies 
of forced marching in 
a Manchurian wooden 
saddle, and a night of 
little ease on a wood- 
pile in a room packed 
with opium-smoking and 
squabbling bandits. As 
the time approached for 
departure on the following day, all the bandits went out to the 
horses, leaving their two captives—they had a Chinese in their 
hands when Dr. Howard was captured—alone in the building. 


forces. 


But presently their two guards stept inside the door and ealled 
them to come. ‘Grabbing up our clothes,” relates the doctor in 
his book, ‘‘Ten Weeks with Chinese Bandits’? (Dodd, Mead and 
Company), ‘‘we followed them. 
I attempted to do so, but the surcingle had not 


. . My guard ordered me to 
get on my horse. 
been properly tightened, and my weight turned the saddle over.” 


It was the guard’s fault, notes the doctor mildly, but ‘with 
a terrible oath he jumped forward to tighten the strap, giving me 
When the saddle 


‘appeared to have 


a violent push as I attempted to do it myself.” 
was properly readjusted, and the guard ‘ 
calmed down again,’’ the unlucky medico ventured to question 
him as to their destination. At which the guard “hesitated 
a moment and his face took on a hard look,” as he replied, in 
a native dialect sufficiently intelligible to the physician: 

“We are going to take you over there, about a mile from here, 
and shoot you dead.”’ 

The doctor looked at him incredulously and asked him, 
“Why?” to which the robber retorted: 

“Because you have no money and no friends.” 

With this, he jumped on his horse and the doctor leapt into 
the hatefully familiar wooden saddle, forgetful of bruises and 
blisters. He could not believe, however, that the bandit’s words 
were true, and thought he was merely venting his anger because 


LIKE ONE ARISEN FROM THE TOMB 


After ten weeks of peril and hardship in the hands of fleeing ‘‘hung hutzes,’’ Dr. 
Harvey J. Howard (the tall figure in the center) was rescued by the Chinese military 


Here he is being turned over to his friends by Generals Li and Peng. 


of the upsetting of the saddle. But, writes the doctor in the 
narrative of his adventures: 4 


As we rode slowly along the road, I observed that we were not 
riding in single file as we had always ridden before, but that 
a column of bandits had come up on each side of me. Were they — 
afraid that I would try to break away? What could be the | 
meaning of it? I looked inquiringly toward a fierce, young 
bandit riding abreast of me. With an evil grin on his face, he — 
tapped his big Mauser pistol. Then leaning toward me, he 
whispered, ‘“‘You’re going to be shot over there.” And he 
pointed to a group of 
buildings about half a 
mile away. 

It then came over me 
all at once that these 
men were, without a 
doubt, telling me the 
truth. So I was going 
to be shot like a dog! 
My tongue began to 
swell, and my mouth 
to get dry. This thirst 
rapidly. became worse 
until my tongue clove 
to the roof of my mouth, 
and I could scarcely get 
my breath. The thirst 
was choking me. I felt 
dizzy. I looked toward 
our destination and real- 
ized that it was only 
two minutes away. I 
was in a terrible state of 
fear; I was going to die 
like a coward. That 
thought, ‘‘to die like a 
coward,”’ was more than 
I could bear, but I felt 
perfectly helpless at that 
moment. However, I had 
strength enough left to 
pray, and this was the 
prayer that went up from 
my agonized soul: 

““My Lord God, have merey on me, and give me strength for 
this trial. Take away all fear; and if I have to die, let me die 
like a man.” 

Instantly my thirst began to disappear. In less than a minute 
it was entirely gone, and by the time we had reached the gate, I 
felt perfectly calm and unafraid. During the uncertain weeks 
that followed, the memory of this experience was cherished more 
and more. My will-power had failed in the most critical moment 
of my life. But the knowledge that I could depend upon a Power 
greater than my own—one that had not failed me in that erisis— 
sustained me in a wonderful way to the very end of my eaptivity. 
What ingratitude it would be for me not to proclaim this Power! 

Many of the bandits had already arrived in the yard and had 
dismounted. I saw a dozen or more of them standing on my 
right with rifles in their hands. On my left several others were 
carrying a large Chinese coffin, which they placed against the 
wall. I dismounted, and my guard, taking me by the arm, led 
me to a spot beside the coffin. The bandit captain, Tso Shan, 
was there waiting for me. I looked into his face with a friendly 
smile. But he eyed me closely with narrowed lids. His teeth 
were grimly set, and he said nothing. Nor was there any sound; 
everything was as still as death. 

The thought suddenly occurred to me that I ought not to let 
the bandits know that I realized their intention. In rather 
a casual manner, I therefore said to Tso Shan, “I understand 
that you have been looking for a messenger from my friends?”’ 

He looked at me in a strange, puzzled manner, and after some 
hesitation, said, ‘‘Yes, we have, but he hasn’t come.” 

“But why should you expect him so soon? You stated in your 
letter yesterday that you would give my friends ten days.” 

(Continued on page 41) 


(Continued from page 36) 

“Have you any friends?” 

“Certainly, I have friends.”’ 

Tso Shan reflected, and then asked, “‘Do you want to talk 

about this?” 

“Yes, I should like to, if you would,” I replied. 
' “Well, then, let us go 
inside this building.” 

The place was an 
empty barracks large 

enough to accommo- 
date two or three 
hundred soldiers. We 
sat down on _ the 
“kang,” and ‘Tso 
Shan began, ‘‘You 
say you have friends. 
Well, how large a 
ransom are they able 
to pay for your re- 
lease—fifty thousand 
dollars?” 

“So this is a bar- 
gaining counter and 
I am to be my own 
appraiser,’ I said to 
myself. But with an 
experience of more 
than ten years with 
the Chinese, and with 
a little knowledge of 
their psychology, I 
laughed at him. 

“Wifty  thonsand 
dollars! Absurd! If 
you want as much as 
that, you may just 
as well take me out 
and shoot me now.” 
The bandits laughed 
at my retort and I 
realized that the dan- 
ger point was passed. 

“How about thir- 
ty thousand dollars? 
Can your friends raise 
that much?’’ the lead- 
er asked. 

Desiring to make 
the matter of my release as easy as possible for my friends, I made 
the same reply to this. He then came down to twenty thousand 
dollars. I was watching my questioner intently, and decided 
that I could venture the same reply once more. 

“No, twenty thousand dollars is too much.” 


MAJ.-GEN. C. S. PENG 


Commander-in-Chief of the Bandit Sup- 

pression Troops in Heilungchiang Province, 

who headed the troops detailed to rescue 
Dr. Howard from his roving captors. 


And now we come to the climax of this topsy-turvy auction for 


a man’s life. The bidding reached a critical point, for the 


doctor relates: 


When he mentioned the sum of ten thousand dollars, his face 
was once more serious. I purposely hesitated, and then putting 
on a distrest countenance, declared that my friends might be 
able to raise the sum of three or four thousand dollars, if they 
were given a period of two or three weeks. But the bandits did 
not hear what I had said about the three or four thousand dollars. 
They had also been watching me intently. They noted my 
hesitation, and knew that I meant ten thousand dollars. The 
younger bandits jumped up in great delight, exclaiming to each 
other, ‘‘Ten thousand dollars, ten thousand dollars!”’ 

I confess that I felt very foolish in thus auctioning myself off. 
I realized, too, that as yet there were no takers. But this was no 
time to be possest by presumptuous pride. I recalled my terrible 
position only ten minutes before and shuddered. The erisis was 
over, for the present at least. How thankful, indeed, I could be 
that events had turned out so favorably! 

The attitude toward me on the part of the bandits changed 
immediately. One of them asked me if I should like to have 
a basin of hot water in order to takea bath. 1 had not washed for 
two days and was glad to accept his offer. Within a few minutes 
one of the neighboring farmers, who had been prest into service, 
brought me the water. A nother brigand offered me the use of his 
cake of perfumed soap. My sullen, solemn-faced guard, not bebe 
outdone, handed me his small towel. Laccepted everything gladty. 


A bath in the presence of several scores of bandits proved 


‘‘quite a ceremony,’’ whereof we read on: 
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I stript in true gymnasium fashion and my immodesty shocked 
them. But they soon recovered, and then crowded around me. 
They were amazed at the whiteness of my skin, and referred to it 
as being “‘one hundred and twenty per cent. clean.’ They 
wanted to know the meaning of the Greek letters outlined by 
scars on my left shoulder. When I tried to explain that I had 
received them years ago, as part of a program of initiation into 
a college fraternity, they became curiously interested. They 
asked if that meant that I had formerly belonged to a band of 


- American “hung hutzes”’ (the popular Chinese name for bandits). 


They also noticed the two-inch sear which represented the incision 
through which my appendix had been removed. This opened up 
the subject of abdominal surgery, and gave me the opportunity 
of turning the attention from myself long enough for me to get 
my clothes on. 

I washed the towel, wrung it out, and stretching it on a stick 
to dry, took it back to my guard. Before I had time to thank 
him, he flared up with an ugly scowl, and declared that I could 
keep the ‘‘filthy thing.’”’ I was surprized at this new display of 
anger, but realized that in some way I had defiled his towel. 
Without taking a second thought, I put my hand into my pocket 
and drew out my highly prized pocket-knife enclosed in its leather 
ease. J knew that sooner or later it would be discovered and 
taken from me. It seemed essential for me to keep on as good 
terms as possible with my guard. So with an expression of 
gratitude for the generous gift of his towel, I gave him the knife, 
saying that it was the only thing I had left, but that I wanted 
him to have it. Immediately his scowl relaxed, and he actually 
smiled while he examined his new possession. 

My dissertation on the wonders of modern medicine and 
surgery had evidently imprest the bandits, for presently Tso 
Shan came to me for professional consultation. He removed his 
coat and showed me the sears of several bullet wounds. A year 
before he had been shot in the chest at the junction of the right 
clavicle and the sternum, and the bullet had come out of his 
back near the tip of the left scapula. I marveled that he was 
alive. He had also been shot through the abdomen, as proved 
by a sear in front and one in the back. I marveled still more that 
he was alive. He then showed me a big sear on his elbow. He 
had been shot through the joint, and the final result was only a 
partial ankylosis. He said that the joint pained him some and 
complained of limitation of motion. I grasped his arm and rotated, 
flexed, and extended it back and forth, to determine the degree 
of limitation. I then 
massaged it vigor- 
ously, and observed 
that my patient liked 
it. Years ago as a 
medical student I had 
taken extramurally a 
full course in mas- 


sage. Being thrown 
upon my own re- 
sources about that 


same time, I was 
glad, indeed, to em- 
ploy this means of 
earning funds to pay 
my expenses. During 
the weeks that fol- 
lowed my treatment of 
Tso Shan I had ample 
reason to be thankful 
that, twenty years 
before, I had learned 
to use my hands in 
relieving certain kinds 
of physical ills. 

Tso Shan _ thor- 
oughly enjoyed being 
used as the subject of 
a clinical demonstra- 
tion before his friends, 
percussed his 
palpated his 
abdomen, examined 
his tendon reflexes, 
noted the color and 
the character of his 
mucous membranes, and felt his pulse at each wrist as the old- 
style physicians in China do. At this point I overheard one 
bandit say admiringly to another that there was no doubt about 
[ found that Tso Shan had a moderately 
[ explained to him the seriousness 


SLAIN BY BANDITS 
so | 


chest, 


Maj. William Morgan Palmer, American 


benefactor of the Chinese farmers, and 
friend of Dr. Howard, who was at his side 
when he fell before the robbers’ rifles. 


my being a real doctor. 
severe trachoma of both eyes. 


of this disease, which I declared could be cured if given the proper 
treatment. He begged me to cure him. I informed him that I 


had no medicines with me, but said that I should be pleased to 


st 
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write the proper prescriptions, and that he could then send to 
Harbin for the medicines. Immediately he called for pencil and 
paper. I then wrote two prescriptions, and signed my name. 
Not a bandit in the room could read English, but every one of 
them insisted upon taking a look at what I had written. 

Seareely had I finished with Tso Shan when several other 
bandits were ready with coats off, and said they were ‘‘next.” 
One by one they showed me their bullet scars, and pointed out 
the regions of their pains and afflictions. 


And here, in this unpromising soil, flowers the true spirit of 
Aisculapius, physician and friend of mankind. As Dr. How- 
ard tells us: 


Until that hour when I had 
first met them in the cornfield 
of Palmer’s ranch, I had 
thought of ‘“‘hung hutzes”’ as 
more or less mythical beings. 
As I looked upon them stand- 
ing or lying meekly before me, 
‘heard their complaints, and 
saw their scarred and diseased 
bodies, I comprehended with 
a new understanding that I 
was dealing with human beings 
not unlike those whom I had 
been meeting all my life. 

Here was a typical case of 
ringworm, there a case of 
Hongkong foot. Several un- 
doubtedly had intestinal para- 
sites. A number had gastric 
symptoms due to excessive 
opium smoking. Another was 
blind in one eye, having a dense 
sear on the cornea as the result 
of an ulcer which had devel- 
oped during an attack of 
smallpox. Out of thirty ban- 
dits examined, twelve had 
active trachoma of both eyes. 
While I was writing the pre- 
scriptions for the various dis- 
eases, one of the bandits 
blurted out that they had 
better beware, for I might be 
prescribing poison for them. So sternly did I rebuke him for thus 
impugning my honor that he slunk away amid the revilings of his 
comrades. Thus ended my first bandit clinic. 

I then went to the place on the brick platform assigned to me 
as my bed. As I was spreading out my sheepskin coat, T'so 
Shan approached me. He sat on the edge of the ‘‘k’ang”’ in 
a friendly way, and said he had noticed that I had eaten almost 
nothing since being with them. I was probably unaccustomed to 
a diet of corn, so he would try to get me something else to eat. 
What would I like? I politely suggested that eggs would be 
highly acceptable. For a moment he looked stumped, but then 
his face brightened, and he promised to get me some the next day. 

It was already nearly midnight. My captive companion was 
sound asleep. As I lay down beside him, with bandits smoking 
opium all around us, I hoped that I, too, would soon be asleep. 
It was only yesterday that Palmer and I had walked toward 
that fatal cornfield together, but it seemed as tho a month had 
passed since then. During the interval there had been scarcely 
a moment’s opportunity for quiet thinking, so great was the 
commotion and ‘so incessant the talking around me. As I now 
lay quietly on my bed, the events of the past two days passed in 
rapid procession before me. 

Suddenly I felt a tapping on my knee, and looking down I saw 
three bandits standing at the foot of my ‘‘bed.’’ They motioned 
for me to sit up. 


The purpose of this visitation proved to be highly compli- 
mentary. Indeed, those artless outlaws could not have paid 
any one a more heartfelt tribute than that which they tendered to 


their uncomfortable captive. As we read on: 

In confidential tones they told me that they had come repre- 
senting a number of the bandits who had been talking matters 
over during the evening. They had understood that I had, at 
one time, belonged to a band of ‘‘ hung hutzes’”’ in America. They 
would not ask questions. But they had coneluded that it was 
probably on that account that I had been compelled to leave my 
own country, and in consequence had come to China. They 
recognized that physically I was large, and judging from the 
manner in which I had attacked them the day before, they 


BEFORE AND AFTER HIS CAPTIVITY 


Dr. Howard, who is attached to the Peking Union Medical College, 
lost much weight on a diet of steamed corn, but raised a fine crop of 
whiskers, and saved his spectacles intact. 
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agreed that I was afraid of nothing. Furthermore, I was edu- 


-eated, could speak Chinese, and understood how to heal wounds 


and diseases. I was, therefore, just the man to be their chief. 


It was an elective position among them, and a number of them 


had already decided to offer it tome. They hoped that I would 
accept. I must have looked dumfounded, chagrined, and de- 
lighted, all at once. I was about to laugh at them, but looking 
into their faces I realized to my astonishment that they were 


- really serious. It was no time for levity, so I leaned my chin on 


my hand and pondered. Not desiring to attract further attention, 
they then suggested that I could think about it during the night. 
They would come for my answer in the morning. 

“Whew! What next!” I 
thought, as I fell back upon 
my brick bed. 

About three o’clock in the 
morning a scout came in with 
a report which was apparently 
very important. Immediately 
twenty bandits, including the 
committee of three which had 
interviewed me at midnight, 
were sent off on their horses. 
I heard them galloping away 
toward the east, the direction 
of the ranch. 

Tso Shan proved true to his 
promise of the night before, for 
early in the forenoon he brought 
me six fresh eggs. I was pro- 
fuse but sincere in my thanks. 
In order to show my appreci- 
ation, I immediately made two 
small holes in one egg, and 
sucked it. He asked me how 
many I could eat in a day. 
When I replied, ‘‘Four or 
five,’’ he told me that he had 
ordered two hundred more for 
me. This statement bore an 
implication which I did not 
like. Did it mean that I was 
to be a captive for forty or 
fifty days? That was indeed 
an anxious moment. But when 
I observed the grins on the 
faces of the men standing near 
us, I decided not to take his remark too seriously. 


Later in the morning, while the doctor was examining the 
firearms of the bandits—an international collection of modern 
weapons—a young fellow from another building came running in 
with the report that a friend of his had been shot. He asked the 
doctor to go at once to help the victim; and the narrative runs on: 


I followed him immediately, and found that a bandit, named 
Lin Chung, had shot himself through the palm of his left hand 
while cleaning his Mauser pistol. I recognized Lin Chung as one 
of those to whom I had surrendered in the cornfield. It was he 
who, with a fierce and an angry growl, had ordered me to march 
ahead of him to Wu Chien Fang while he kept me covered with 
his pistol. He was also that ‘‘fieree young bandit” who, only 
the evening kefore, had pointed significantly to his pistol, and 
with an evil grin had told me that I was being brought to this 
place to be shot. Here was my opportunity to heap coals of fire 
upon his head. 

Lin’s hand was badly injured. Altho he was squeezing the 
wrist tightly with his other hand, the blood was spurting out in 
a stream. I quickly grabbed up a stick and a strip of cloth used 
by one of Lin’s friends as a legging roll, and applied a tourniquet 
to his arm above the elbow. The hemorrhage was immediately 
controlled. At my order, hot water and soap were quickly 
brought, and with them I thoroughly cleansed the hand. I 
found that the bullet had piereed the hand, and completely 
shattered the middle-third of the fourth metacarpal bone. 
By means of a sterilized opium probe, I removed all the fragments 
of bone that Lin would let me remove, and eut away with his 
crude razor several tags of mangled flesh. Of tincture of iodin 
and of tetanus antitoxin, I had none. As a substitute, I led Lin 
out into the courtyard and gave his hand a sunbath for fifteen 
minutes. It was about noon and the sun was shining fiercely. 

To my surprize a bandit then handed me a package of sterile 
gauze and a small bottle of iodoform powder. He also laid out 
before me several packages of powdered Chinese medicine. 
Realizing that I had to use something in the presence of such an 
audience, I dusted on a little of the iodoform powder, applied 
several layers of sterile gauze, and then a bandage. In the 
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meantime I had called for a thin piece of board. From this 


I made a combination hand and forearm spiint. Padding this 


with cotton removed from an old wadded coat belonging to 


some bandit, I bound the splint to the hand and the arm. The | 
tourniquet was then slowly loosened and in order to lessen the © 


chance of bleeding, the arm was immediately suspended over 
Lin’s head by a rope attached to a rafter of the low roof. The 
injured man had been given a large pellet of crude opium immedi- 
ately after the accident, and this was already peeing to have 
its effect. 

I had been annoyed during the dressing of the wound by inter- 
ference on the part of a bandit who, I later learned, was the self- 
appointed medicine-man of the band. He criticized in whispers 
nearly everything I did, and had Lin greatly worried throughout 
the entire proceeding. Fortunately the other bandits paid but little 
attention to him, and when I offered, with a little show of resent- 
ment, to turn over the case to my critic, they at once refused to 
allow this, and told me to go ahead with the dressing. Judging 
from their favorable comments, I felt sure that I had their confi- 
dence. They watched every move I made with the closest 
interest. 


It was not written that Dr. Howard should become a Chinese 
Robin Hood, and the invitation extended to him was soon 
forgotten in a rush of exciting and painful events. The doctor’s 
eapture became an international affair, and he suffered severe 
hardships as the ‘‘hung hutzes”’ fled with him to the mountains 
before the pursuing military forces of China. The doctor’s 
adventures took place during the summer and early fall of 1925, 
following the killing of his friend, Maj. William Morgan Palmer, 
“who gave his life in an attempt to bring succor to a settle- 
ment of harassed Chinese farmers,’’ and to whose memory Dr. 
Howard dedicates his book. The doctor and his young son 
were guests of Major Palmer on his fifteen-thousand-acre ranch 
in Manchuria, not far from the Siberian border, and joined him 
in an attempt to chase away a troop of bandits who were preying 
upon the native farmers. The troop proved to be stronger 
than Major Palmer had suspected, and he fell before their fire, 
while Dr. Howard was made prisoner and earried off. In the 
narrative of his adventures before his sensational rescue there are 
‘some horrors, and an uninterrupted flow of 
humanity. 

As the physician Nerane more intimately acquainted with his 
captors, 
United States, and he tells us: 


some humors, 


I made no attempt to glorify my country at the expense of 
theirs. In fact, I found it necessary to point out the great possi- 
bilities of their own native land, since they seemed to think that 
there was nothing good in it. But they became increasingly 
interested in my country. One day they asked me about ban- 
ditry in America. What opportunity would they have in that line 
of business if they could manage to get there? I told them that 
large bands of brigands have never roamed over the States, and 
that the comparatively few men who were engaged in that pro- 
fession, either single-handed or in small groups, found it inecreas- 
ingly dangerous. When I added that there was an unlimited 
opportunity for every honest and industrious man both to make 
a good living and to possess his own home, they. declared that 
they would not be bandits once they got to America. Some said 
that they would become farmers. A few would like to be mer- 
chants. Others were keen about joining the American Army. 
3ut after I told them that skilled mechanics in the United States 
received as much as ten dollars a day, they became wild with 
enthusiasm, and declared that they would become ‘automobile 
mechanies. 

They were all agreed that Palmer and I had spoiled their 
business for them in Manchuria. On that account they would 
put the responsibility upon me for getting them to America. 
Without wholly destroying their hopes I pointed out certain 
difficulties. For one thing, nearly half of them had trachoma. 
Those having the disease would be barred from admittance to 
the States. They replied to this objection by stating that they 
would go to Peking and let me cure them—something which 
I had already promised to do. I then explained that without 
a knowledge of English their opportunities for making a living 
in America would be very limited. In order to meet this diffi- 
culty, they immediately put me to work teaching them English. 
Their enthusiasm for learning my difficult tongue soon econvineed 
me that they were serious. _ I shortly made a bargain with them 
that I should teach them as many words in English as they 
taught me in Chinese. This reciprocal arrangement soon de- 
veloped into a memory contest in which I quickly found them 


they plied him with numerous questions about the — 


my superiors. Until my last day with them I held my class in 
English. 

One day P’i Lei took me into his mosquito tent, eave 
he had something to show me. He removed the outer cove: 
of oiled paper from a package and showed me a mass of ¢ 
opium which must have weighed not less than one hund 
ounces. He told me that this opium, which belonged to him 
Jih Pen-tzu, would bring them over a thousand dollars in 
market in Harbin. But if this package could be gotten to Peking, 
they would get two or three times as much!’ ‘They would then 
have enough money to get to America. Would I take it to 
Peking for them? He would accompany me and I would turn 
the package over to him outside of the railway station. This 
was, indeed, an embarrassing situation! But it was neither 
a time for me to moralize, nor a time arbitrarily to say ‘‘No.” 
Surely there must be some easier way out. Yes, of course, there 
was. I told P’i Lei that it would be an exceedingly risky thing 
even for me, a foreigner, to take the opium to Peking. . I then 
graphically described to him the great public burning of con- 


_ fiseated opium and opium-smoking paraphernalia which occurs 


in the capital city about twice a year. I also informed him that 
my baggage had nearly always been examined upon my arrival 
at the station in Peking. How did I know it would not be ex- 
amined when I returned this time? P’i Lei was visibly disap- 
pointed, but he finally agreed that it would be too great a risk to 
let me take the opium as he had first suggested. 


And now the pinch of famine was added to the unlucky physi- 
cian’s other discomforts. As he tells us: 


Our food supply ran low and each man was put upon limited 
rations. The situation was aggravated by the fact that our salt 
gave out. Under such conditions I lost weight rapidly, altho 
I felt well. Several of the bandits noticed my rapid loss of 
weight and became somewhat concerned about me. <A few of 
them hunted the woods for such things as nuts and berries, and 
often shared them with me. The one to whom I was obligated 
the most for these additions to my diet was Ming Shan, a stalwart 
bandit of the mountaineer type. 

Ming Shan was a quiet, unobtrusive fellow who never quarrcled 
with any one. He had a dry, humorous manner of speaking, 
which often exprest a double meaning. The other bandits 
looked upon him as a sort of mystery man, and held him some- 
whatinawe. He was an expert woodsman and took keen delight 
in chopping down a tree and cutting it into logs for our big fires. 
So much was he a son of the forest that he disdained to eat the 
millet served out to all of us, at first three times a day, later 
only twice. Instead, he roamed the woods during his spare 
time and came back with wild grapes, berries, mushrooms, hazel- 
nuts, and acorns. One day he returned in high spirits. He had 
found a lot of honey inside a hollow tree and brought back an old 
tin teapot filled withit. He almost always shared these delicacies 
with me and several of his pals. As the days passed the supply 
of food which the forest offered also ran low. Even the acorns, 
which we naturally liked the least, became scarce. 

[ recalled an incident of some days before—an incident which 
had revealed another phase of Ming Shan’s character. It had 
occurred on a day when we were being closely pursued by the 
soldiers. Only the day before, the bandits had almost been 
caught ina trap. In consequence, the band had divided. Eight 
of the ‘“‘hung hutzes,’’ including Ming Shan, had taken refuge 
with the captives in a secluded ravine on a mountainside. The 
other bandits had hidden themselves in an ambush in a valley 
directly below us in order to meet the soldiers in a determined 
fight, should they come our way. 

The fortunes of the bandits on that day were in a serious plight. 
Something had to be done. Without nace any of the other 
seven bandits, Ming Shan decided what that should be. He was 
always chopping wood when he was not hunting for food, so 
[ thought it nothing unusual when I saw him begin cutting a 
medium-sized oak which stood in front of our hastily built 
shacks. But my curiosity was soon aroused when I noticed 
that he was not chopping it down, but was blazing off a slab and 
was facing the cut surface with his ax. When this surface had 
been made flat and smooth for a height of about three feet and 
a width of about nine inches, Ming Shan took a piece of charcoal 
and wrote several large Chinese characters on the denuded area. 
These characters indicated that this tree was then a shrine dedi- 

cated to the success and good health of himself and his colleagues. 
He then brought forth several joss sticks which he lighted and 
planted in the ground at the foot of the shrine. 

Ming Shan stood back and viewed his handiwork for several 
moments. He was satisfied; and falling upon his knees he bowed 
his head three times to the ground. He remained on his knees 
for two or three minutes in quiet meditation; then he arose and 
went to his shack. Without a word, five other bandits followed 
his example and worshiped in turn at his shrine. 


7. 


/ Two men, neighbors, were seated in 
the smoking car of a suburban express, 
As the train pulled out the better 
dressed man turned to the other 
genially. “Well, Jim, how are they 
treating you? Keeping you busy?” The 
man called Jim slowly shook his head. 
“I am being let out the first of the 
seri “of eh ote Af 
you hear of anything, I wish you'd let 
me know.” 7 


HE tragedy of men and women 


who are “too old” is occurring 

day after day. The same heart- 
breaking anxiety. The same hurt pride 
and reluctance to have the world know 
that they are no longer of worth and im- 
portance in business affairs. 


One by one the influences which work 
against healthful and happy living are 
being overcome. Life expectancy is being 
lengthened, disease is being stamped 
out, housing and working conditions 
are being improved. And the 
next great forward movement is taking 


NOW 


shape—to free old age from dependence 
and want. 


+ 


It is a splendid sign of the times that 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has made acompre- 
hensive study of more than 350 pension plans in operation— 
all of them attempts to prevent that great tragedy, penniless 


old age. 


Some of these systems are good, some fair and some hopelessly 
involved. Some, inspired by generosity but not soundly based, 
may result in costs so heavy as to make their continuance im- 


great railroad systems, banking institu- 
tions, large industrial corporations and 
practically all lines of business are work- 
ing out plans either to provide retirement 
incomes for their employees or to place 
their existing plans on a sound and scien- 
tific basis. 


And even in smaller organizations, plans 
are being made to insure comfort and 
protection when working days are over. 


Employers and employees, by planning 
together in advance, can without great 
expense provide really adequate retire- 


ment incomes. 


Intelligent workers are finding out all 
they can about such incomes and are 
matter over with their em- 


, 
alking the 


After 


plan. 
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ployers. Wise employers are analyzing 
the best methods of providing retire- 
ment incomes for those who look to them 
for advice and guidance. 


A retirement income is a regular, fixed 
income for life, paid dur- 

ing all of the sunset years , 
—whether or not one 
ever works again. Haunt- 
ing dread of dependence 
in old age can be made 
a thing of the past. The 
Christmas season will be 
happier for those who 
provide for the peace and 


comfort of their’ own 
future—or the future of 
others. 


a thorough study of the pension problem, the Metropoli- 
tan is prepared to offer employers and employees a practical 
outline of the requirements of a sound.retirement income 


If you are a worker, wondering about your old age, or an em- 


your home, 
They Should Provide’’. 


practicable. Haphazard pension plans which are almost certain 
to come to grief should be replaced by scientific reserve methods. 


*\ 
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ployer, planning pensions for the workers in your business or 
send for “Sound Retirement Plans and What 
Mailed free on request. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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| Lvole wrecking corporation, ee at any time | 
; | of day. or night it is ready to summon its 


forces a and steam to the rescue of crippled 
ships. Captain James McLeod, who has 
known the ‘sea for sixty years, since he ran 
away from ‘Scotland at seventeen, told 


| Keene Sumner, who writes for The American 


M agazine, about some of the thrilling 
salvage operations in which he had taken 
part. For twenty years the old sea-dog 
was master of an American merchantman, 


until the famous blizzard of ’88, which, as 


he told the author, “even old New Yorkers 
remember as the worst this coast has ever 
known in their time. When it struck us, I 
was down off the Capes of the Chesapeake.” 


| The weather was too thick to see more than 


six feet, and another vessel ran into Captain 
McLeod’s ship, ‘‘ tearing a hole which let in 
so much of the Atlantic Ocean that the ship 


sank,’”’ almost before the Captain and crew 


could take to the boats. However, they 
were picked up, and shortly after, the 
Captain’s wife persuaded him to leave the 
sea. ‘‘Asasort of compromise I came with 
the Chapman people, who later joined 
forces with the Merritts. Altho such 
organizations are known as ‘wrecking 
companies,’’’ Captain McLeod explained to 
Mr. Keene that “their most important work 
is to salvage ships and cargoes,’ adding: 


*““Of course, if a vessel is sunk in the 
channel, or in any place where it is a menace 
to navigation, we destroy it if it ean not be 
raised and repaired. We do all kinds of 
underwater construction, too; building 
piers, for instance, and laying submarine 
pipe-lines. But the most interesting Jobs, to 
my mind, are the ones where we save a 
ship, bring it back to life, you might say.” 

“What was the toughest job of that sort 
you ever handled?”’ I asked. 

““Well,’”’ he said, ‘‘I guess the first one 
was the hardest. A ship called the 
Emma T. Crowell, bound for Japan with a 
cargo of ease oil, was on fire off Sandy Hook. 
She had been burning then for eight days; 
and in spite of all efforts to save her, she 
was just a smoldering bonfire, one hundred 
and sixty feet long. 

“Tt was after midnight when I received 
the call. At two in the morning we started 
with our wrecking vessel, the Hustler, and 
an hour later we sighted the Crowell. 

‘Her masts had burned off and fallen 
overboard. Her bow and upper deck had 
been burned away. For a week, they had 
been pumping water into her, until she 
was full of it. Yet she was still afloat and 
st ill afire. 

“In the first place, she was a wooden 
vessel; and a wooden vessel will float, even 
when she is full of water, because the wood 
is buoyant. Besides that, she had thirteen 
thousand eases of oil on board. That 
made her so light that she had to carry 
fifty tons of ballast. 

““When her bow burned off, her anchors 
dropt into the sea. So there she was, 
anchored several miles off shore, and rolling 
with the ground swell. That was what 
kept the fire going. Every time she 
rolled, the flames would burst out afresh. 


until almost noon on Sunday—about : 
hours.” ¢ 

‘How did you manage it?” I asked. _ 

‘On hard work and black coffee,” 
said. ‘‘In my years at sea I had fo 
that liquor is not a success as a stimulant 
I didn’t use it myself, anyway; but, 
cording to custom, it was served to the mer 
when they had to keep going for longs 
stretches. It would buck them up for 
little while; but the reaction would leave 
them in worse shape than before. . 

‘“Well, we went up as close to the burning 
vessel as was safe, and started pumping 
more water into her. But I soon found — 
that we couldn’t put out the fires unless w : = 
could get her into still water. S 

“We managed to unshackle one of her 
anchors, but not the other one. So we got — 
that anchor chain across our own deck an 
eut through it. It doesn’t take any time ~ 
at all to tell what we did; but it took two ~ 
days to do it! We began Friday morning ~ 
at eight o’clock. Sunday morning, at the — 
same hour, we had her free and clear, hada 
line fast to her, and were ready to bring — 
our big bonfire into port. ; 

‘But she was a vessel of about sixteen — 
hundred tons, while the Hustler was only — 
about ninety tons. You wouldn’t think we 
could have towed a boat more than sixteen 
times our weight, would you? I doubted 
it myself, and sent a message asking for 
help. But instead of waiting for it to 
come, I made a start, with the Hustler at 
one end of a manila rope about the size 
of your wrist, and the Emma T. Crowell at 
the other end. A hundred fathoms of this 
rope, six hundred feet, between us. And 
we brought her in without any help,” 
he added with a little flash of pride. 

‘When we got her in still water, we put 
out the fire. Most of her eargo, worth 
thousands of dollars, was saved. She was 
repaired and put back into service. So it 
wasn't a bad Friday-to-Sunday job, wasit?” 


But not all salvage operations are week- 
end affairs. When the steamship St. Paul, 
carrying many passengers and also $1,500,- 
000 in gold, went aground on the Jersey 
coast in 1895, it took eleven days to get her 


“ce 


off. She grounded on a ‘‘gently sloping 
beach, with six or seven feet of sand on top 
of clay,’’ and stuck her nose in it so hard 
she could not possibly get off unaided. 
Altho she drew twenty-three feet of water, 
she grounded where the depth was only 
thirteen, and the Captain described her as 
The ten- 
thousand-ton ship had to be dragged to 
where she could float by two wrecking 
vessels totaling but 


looming up like a skyscraper. 


four thousand tons, 
and this is how it was accomplished: 


“We began by doing several things all at 
once. The St. Paul’s passengers and gold 
were taken off, sent up to New York, and 
she was lightened of everything else that 
could be easily removed. 

“Meanwhile, we had earried 
aboard her and made them fast. From 
these tackles we had four 15-inch eables; 
which means that they were about five 
inches in diameter. At the end of each 
cable was an anchor weighing five tons! 

“These anchors were dropt several 


tackles 
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' Prince Albert. 


WHEN I first met Prince Albert, 
about eighteen years ago, some 
of you younger chaps were still 
using pipes for blowing bubbles! 
Now that you have reached 
man’s estate, I’d like to give you 
the benefit of my long experi- 
ence with pipes and pipe-to- 
baccos. Ican probably save you 
much time and disappointment. 

They say you can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks. Don’t be- 
lieve it. I was already a veteran 
pipe-smoker when I discovered 
I want to tell 
you that I learned a lot the very 
first day. When I opened the 
tidy red tin and got a whiff of 
that real tobacco, I was amazed. 


—no other 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


tobacco 1s 


Such fragrance! I could 
hardly wait to get the taste of 
tobacco like that. I tamped a 
load into my old jimmy-pipe, 
lighted up, and pulled that P. A. 
smoke deep down into my sys- 
tem. It was cool and sweet as a 
glass of milk at the spring-house 
door. It was friendly. 

What I mean by “friendly” 
is it didn’t bite my tongue or 
parch my throat. Before I 
struck bottom, I loaded up 
again. It’s been like that for 
years now. The tobacco isn’t 
grown that could wean me away 
from good old P. A. Take this 
tip from an old-timer: Get some 
Prince Albert today! 


like it! 


s 
vf 


PRINGE ALBERT ~ 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And always with 
every bit of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince Albert 
process. 


ECAUSE we give Ever-Ready 
a keener edge, it gives you 
smoother, quicker, more joyous 
shaves. 
Structurally Ever-Readyislike 
a hollow-ground straight razor. 
It has the same beveledge. It has 
the same rigidity. And because 
it’s scientifically ground, it has 
the keenest cdge in the world! 
See how thick and substantial 
the. Ever-Ready blade is. Notice 
thesturdy steel:backbone. Ever- 
Ready won’t bend or give. It 
meets the whiskers at right an- 
gles and shavesclean as a whistle. 
It’s the perfect-blade! 


About Ever-Ready Razors 


Ever-Ready is the finest razor 
human ingenuity can design. It’s 
the most scientifically designed, 
most carefully made. No matter 
how old your Ever-Ready Razor 
is, if it doesn’t satisfy you 100%, 
well*replace it. Send it to 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


Ever-Read 


Blades 
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hundred yards to seaward of the St. Paul, 
with their four cables reaching to her decks. 
And, in addition, each of the wrecking 
vessels had a line fast to her. 

“Then we started; all pulling together. 
The wrecking boats headed seaward, with 
their engines going full speed ahead. And 
the St Paul had her steam winches going, 
pulling at the cables attached to the 
anchors; just as you might take hold of a 
rope, tied: to a post, and pull yourself 
toward the post.” 

“Didn’t it drag the anchors out?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, no!” said the captain; ‘‘the strain 
simply drove them in harder. Well, we 
kept this up for eleven days before we got 


-the St Paul off. The bottom was so flat 


there that we had to pull her out about five 
hundred yards to get her into water deep 
enough to float her. 

‘* At first, she hardly moved at all. With 
our engines and her steam winches going, 
it was as if several thousand horses were 
pulling her. And yet she screens, budged; 
especially at low tide.” 

‘“Didn’t the cables break?” I tated: 

‘‘What!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Those fifteen- 
inch cables? Why, they’d pull the Wool- 
worth Building off its base before they’d 
break! Anyway, they dragged the St. 
Paul’s ten thousand tons more than three 
times her length, and not one of them 
parted.” 

“Tf you hadn’t got her off, and there 
had been*a bad storm, would she have 
broken up?.”’ I asked. 

‘““Not a big ship like the St Paul, un- 
damaged, and on a sandy beach,”’ he said. 
““A-evessel, named the Amerique, went 
ashore at about the same point; and she 
stayed there a year before she was floated.” 


Mr. Keene asked Captain» McLeod to 
explain how chains or cables can be passed 
underneath a sunken vessel, if she is lying 
on the botton, and the Scotsman told how 
it was possible, even if the craft were sunk 
in the mud: 


““A few years ago, the Germanic sank at 
her pier here in the North River. It was 
winter and she had come in through heavy 
seas, so that she was carrying tons of ice on 
her upper decks. This made her topheavy. 

‘““She was coaling at her dock, when a 
northwest squall came up. That and the 
current made her list to the side where the 
coal ports were open. The water began 
coming in; and she was so topheavy from 
ice that she turned over and sank. 

“The bottom of the North River 
mud. The weight of the Germanic 
so great that she sank fourteen feet into 
the mud! Now, what you don’t under- 
stand is how we could get lines under her, 
when she was fourteen feet deep in mud.” 

“That's right,”’ I said. 

“Well,” he went on, ‘‘first we built a 
coffer-dam alongside of her. <A ecoffer-dam 
is what you might call a water-tight fence. 
When we had it built, we pumped the 
water out of the space inside this ‘fence,’ 
so that we could work there. 

tha like this, we bore a hole 
through the mud, or the sand, in whieh the 
vessel is imbedded. We bore this hole 
by means of a powerful stream of water, 
which forees a passage through the mud or 
sand. Sometimes we do it with eomprest 
air. When the passage has been made, one 


is of 
was 


eases 


end of a small rope is forced through i 
The other end is fastened to a larger ro 
and to that is attached the cable, or cha 
we intend to use. We pull these throu 
one after the other, and there you are. — 

“Tf a vessel is on the rocks, we send a 
diver down. He ean pass the line un 
the ship where there are gaps in the rocks 
which reminds me of one of the m 
daring things I ever saw a man do. 

“*A vessel had gone on a reef in Hell Gate 
channel, and I had the job of getting her off, 
I was going to send a diver down to carry 
a line under her; but something was wrong 
with the diving apparatus that non 
and he eouldn’t go down. 

‘““Among my workmen was a Greek. Hae 
couldn’t speak much English; but when — 
he saw that the work was at a standstill, 
he made me understand by signs that he 
would carry that line. Taking the end of 
it in his teeth, he jumped overboard and 
disappeared under the water. He wasn’t 
wearing a diver’s suit, remember! ; 

“Tt seemed as if an hour passed! Then 
he came up, at the other side of the wrecked 
vessel, the line still between his teeth. 
He had done the job! I wish I had timed 
him, but I was too much concerned about 
his safety to think of it then. However, 
he must have been down at least two 
minutes. 

“This whole business might be described 
asa battle between airand water. <A vessel 
floats, in the first place, because it has 
enough air in it to make it lighter than 
water. Doesn’t it seem a miracle that an 
ocean liner will float at all? A great mass 
of steel, weighing thousands of tons, and 
carrying a cargo also weighing thousands of 
tons! She would go down like a shot but 
for the air in her. 

“When the water gets in and drives out 
the air, she does go down. Then our 
problem is to reverse that process—drive 
out the water and get tHe air into her again. 

“In the case.of the Germanic, we closed 
her coal ports and her hatches, so that 
no more water could come in. Then we 
pumped out the water that was already 
inside; with powerful jets of live steam we 
melted the ice which made her top- 
heavy; and with a huge derrick we lent 
her a hand to pull her out of the mud.” 


Try This, Brothers.—The editor of the 
local paper wrote in his journal: ‘‘Yester- 
day I bought four pounds of sugar and 
found about half a pound of sand in it. 
If the shopkeeper in question doesn’t 
send me the half-pound of sugar at once, I 
shall publish his name in the paper.”’ 

During the day nine grocers sent him 
nine different half-pounds of sugar.— 
Wiener Kleines Witzblatt (Vienna). 


Birth of a Chatterbox.—A sign in a 
Minnesota hotel runs: ‘‘Please refrain 
from discussing your operations in this 
dining-room.”’ This is clearly aimed at 
the ladies, and yet, as our brother the 
Arkansas Gazette points out, probably 
no woman ever got so much conversation 
out of a surgical operation as Adam did.— 
Boston Transcript. 


A Fair Warning.—Sroncer — “Blank 
just refused to loan me $10 to help me 
out of a hole. I didn’t think there were 
such mean men in the world.”’ 

Smart—‘‘Oh, there are, my dear fellow, 
IT assure you. I’m _ another.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 
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OF INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL FAME 


“A truly fine car, I call it... You’ll 
goa long, long way and back again 
before you'll find a piece of work 


»» 


as good as this one... 


“ ~~ a" 


HE first modernly designed Knight- 

engined car presented in America. 
The first to offer the most advanced en- 
gineering practices of Europe combined 
with new and greatly improved standards 
of American performance... 

An extremely powerful car, very fast, 
exceedinglyactive... Acarwhose marked 
beauty is conspicuous even among the most 
beautifully-designed cars. . . whose fit- 
tings and appointments rank in richness, 
in luxury, in comfort, with the utmost the 
world’s finest cars afford... 

It was inevitable that the Willys-Knight 
Great Six should step quickly into a pre- 
ferred place in public favor. . . Today it 
is second to none in sales in the luxury- 


car field. 


“ “ “4 


To the American owner, this distin- 
guished new-type automobile brings the 
same type of power-plant used in the most 
costly and luxurious cars of Europe— 
Daimler-Knight of England, Minerva of 
Belgium, Panhard and Voisinof France... 

The Knight sleeve-valve engine — patented, 
protected, exclusive—which other manufac- 
turers would pay millions to get. An en- 
gine you’ll never wear out... the only 
automobile engine in the world that actu- 
ally improves with use . . . the only engine 
that grows smoother and more powerful 
with every mile. 

With no carbon troubles. . 
to grind... no springs to weaken. . . the 
Willys-Knight Great Six cuts upkeep costs 
intwo... Atthe same time it completely 
wipes out the frequent and always incon- 


no valves 
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y The World’s Leading: 
ixponent of Contemp orary Li ght Music 


~ volunteers his personal opinion of the 
— Willys -Knight Great Six 


THE WILLYS-KNIGHT GREAT SIX IS ONE OF THE CARS MOST FREQUENTLY SEEN 
ALONG NEW YORK’S “GREAT WHITE WAY” 


venient lay-ups that carbon-cleaning and lessens wear at every part of the car. 
valve-grinding cause in all other automo- “ 4 

Willys-Knight Great Six Touring 
$1750; Roadster $1850; 4-passenger 
Coupe $2195 ; Convertible Coupe $2295 ; 
5-passenger Sedan $2295. Prices fo. b. 
factory and specifications subject to 
change without notice. 


“ x ~~ 


C 
biles of conventional poppet-valve design. 

And for your added comfort and satisfac- 
tion Belflex Spring Shackles now replace 
the metal shackle used on other cars. Bel- 
flex—a noiseless, flexible, shock-absorb- 
ing rubberized fabric—takes up vibration, 
keeps the chassis permanently silent and 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
Great SIX 


The Willys Finance Plan offers un- 
usually attractive credit terms. Willys- 
Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 
Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


ES, AND SOMETIMES CHILDREN, remarks one edi- 
torial commentator on the rupture of the ‘Big Three” 
of the gridiron. ‘Apparently there is no more behind 
it than one of those artificial antipathies between colleges which 
are carefully fostered year after year by new sets of undergrad- 
uatss, who could not say for the life of them what the quarrel 
is about, but who believe it incumbent upon them to earry on the 
old traditions,” adds this observer (writing in the Springfield 


BRIGHT COLLEGE YEARS 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


Union); and he cites, as proof of the childishness of the affair, 
the issue of the Harvard Lampoon which precipitated the break. 
For it is studded, he records, with such puerile jokes as: ‘‘‘Are 
you a Princeton man?’ “No, I was kicked by a horse.’’”? That 
particular number of the Harvard undergraduate comic paper, 
distributed among the- crowd attending the Crimson-Tiger 
football game, is described by the Providence Journal as ‘‘the 
last straw that broke the Tiger’s back,”’ for ‘‘an obviously studied 
effort had been made to hold up the New Jersey university to 
contumely and seorn.”’ It contains ‘‘aspersions on Princeton’s 
honor system, its manners and morals, and its sportsmanship.”’ 
On one of its earlier pages is a crude drawing of two pigs, with the 
legend, ‘‘Come, brother, let us root for dear old Prineeton.”’ 


The leading paragraph under the head of ‘‘ Inklings” runs: 


Michigan states editorially that it ‘‘has much in common with 
Prineeton,’? Why break up the Big Two and a Half if we can not 
get a better half? It is not a question of a substitute for Prince- 
ton, but an antidote. 


Other offensive items complained of are: ‘‘Are you a Prince- 


tonman?’ ‘No, I’ma hair-oil salesman.’ “Are you a Prineeton 
A hint of rough football 


on the part of the Tigers is contained in one squib, and a labored 


299 


man?’ ‘No, the nurse dropt me. 
effort to be satirical at the expense of the Harvard team’s New 
Jersey rivals is apparent in prose, verse, or cartoon on almost 
every page. Most important of all, in precipitating a rupture 
in the “Big Three,” is an editorial hymn of hate, almost Prussian 
in intensity, which has been widely quoted and animadverted 


upon since the mischief was done. It runs: 


HARVARD AND PRINCETON BOYS WILL BE BOYS 


It is customary, at times of athletic invasion such as this, to 
extend the editorial glad hand to the visitors, with honeyed words 
concerning ‘‘friendship’s bond,”’ ‘“‘sport for sport’s sake,” ‘‘may 
the best man win,”’ ‘‘all in fun,” and the usual catch phrases that 
accompany the keys to the city. Lampy sees no reason, however, 
to disguise the fact that the brotherly love and friendly rivalry _ 
existing between Harvard and Princeton are purely imaginary. — 
It takes more than the decision of an athletic committee to fix 
the affections of a college. ¥ 

This is no fitful burst of feeling; it has been growing up steadily 
through the years and it culminated this summer in the proposal 
to drop Princeton from the Harvard schedule. That it was not 
carried out was due to no change of heart on the part of the 
Harvard undergraduates. They would still like to see Princeton 
dropt, but they would like even more to see her licked. No doubt 
Princeton’s feelings are the same. And as this may be the last 
opportunity, it is safe to predict that to-day’s contest will be 
something to tell the chifdren about. Lampy looks forward to 
no chivalrous exhibition of sportsmanship; it will be a glorious 
free-for-all masquerading under the name of football. Once 
more the old eye-gouging, bottle-heaving days will return and 
the Jester proposes to make the most of them. The mere men- 
tion of it brings a pleasant glow to his leathery old hide. There 
are certain animal spirits, relics of barbaric days, lurking in the 


ONE OF THE LAMPOON CARTOONS 


“Don’t bring that cat around here again, Bill!”’ the New England 
figure, typifying Harvard, is supposed to be saying to Bill Roper, 
the Tigers’ coach 


and now the “‘eat’’ won't come back. 


minds of most of us which break out periodically and upset the 
whole careful structure of gentlemanly rivalry. But, after all, 
there is nothing like a good hate and an accompanying fight to 
the finish to clear the spleen and settle the humors, and Lampy 
does not doubt that by the time the Yale game rolls around 
Harvard will again be as pleasant as pie. In the meantime, let 
us whoop it up. The Princeton brawl comes but once a year; 
it may never come again. 

Prineceton’s response—aside from the decisive winning of the 
game and resultant undergraduate elorification—was prompt 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Ftow would 
you feel? 


UPPOSE you received a Longines Watch—the 
S gift of someone dear to you. Would you not 
be thrilled by its exquisite beauty, by the knowl- 


in the world? «» Whether a watch is a lovely 
piece of jewelry to you or an accurate timepiece 
that regulates your life, you will find no better, 
no more appropriate gift than a Longines. ~» You 
may give one—you may feceive one. In either 
case there will be joy in the enduring beauty and 
the unfailing accuracy of a Longines Watch. ~w 
Ask the fine jeweler to show you Longines—to 
tell you of their world-wide reputation. Or write 
to us for a booklet showing styles and prices 
from $35 to $1000. 


TSS © PVN sda A Pe 8 al, aN a a Jae 


Established 1866 


Montreal Chicago Geneva 


New York 


No. 162—Men’s Strap 
Watch—Gold Filled, 
$60. 14 Kt. Green or 
White Gold, $100. 
Others $25 to $500. 


No. 163—Gold Filled, $45 
14 Kt. Green or White Gold, 
$100. Others $35 to $3500. 


edge that actual government observatory tests yo. 161—platinum with 


. Diamonds, Onyx and 
have proved Longines the most accurate watch Emeralds, $450. 


Gold, $100. 


Others $35 to $5000. 


Official Government 
Observatory Awards 


U.S. Naval Observatory, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Since 1916 more Lon- 
gines passed and were accepted 
than all other competing watches 
combined. The official watch for 
U.S. Naval Torpedo Boat Service. 


Neuchatel Observatory, Switzerland 
—During 1924 and 1925, 21 first 
prizes. Since 1905, 397 awards. 


Geneva Observatory, Switzerland— 
In 1925 Longines again received 
first prize of series, duplicating re- 
sults of 1923 and 1924, 


Kew-Teddington Observatory, Eng- 
land—14\1 awards in AccuracyCon- 
tests since 1910 (1918 year’s record 
for the best performance). Since 
1919 every Longines Watch sub- 
mitted passed trial with mention 
“especially good.” 


Since 1878 highest awards at all Inter- 
national Exhibitions. 


No. 159—18 Kt: White 
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- Some of Child I Life’s 
joy - giving features 


Stories by the children’s most be- 
loved writers, Augusta Huiell Sea- 
man, Padraic Colu um, Carl Sand- 
burg, Nora Archibald Smith, Dixie 
Willson, Lucy M. Blanchard, 
Louise Ayers Garnett, Frances H. 
Sterrett, Patten Beard, and Mar- 


-  garet Warde. 


* * * 


Articles on music by Henry Pur- 
mort Eames, one ot America's 
most distinguished musicians. 
Tales of other children in far-off 
lands by Frederick Starr, an an- 
thropologist and traveler honored 
the world over. Talks on plant 
and-animal life by Anna Botsford 
Comstock, a naturalist who has 
been voted one of the twelve gteat- 
est women in America. Talks on 
good citizenship by Wilson L. 
Gill, inventor of the school Re- 
public and president of the Amer- 
ican Patriotic League. 


* * * 


Illustrations and drawings by 
Hazel Frazee, Helen Hudson, L. 
Kate Deal, John Gee, Milo Win- 
ter, John Dukes McKee, Harrison 
Cady and others. 
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Child Life Magazine is a 
constant source of joy 


. T your boy or girl, your niece or 


nephew, your grandchild, one of 
the fortunate quartcr million? 


* * * 


Every month, to 250,000 children, 
Child Life Magazine brings a new 
supply of joy—joy cpough to last 
the whole month long! 

It brings them fairy stories, as 
well as stories of other children 
much like themselves. It brings 
them pictures, poems and plays, 
tales of far-off lands, talks on plant 
and animal life, articles on many 
subjects of interest to children, 
games, puzzles, contests, clubs. 

It awakens them to ‘the music 
that is everywhere in nature and in- 
troduces them to the 
great music created by 


Rand M¢Nally & Co., 


(check which) to: 
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Address 


lam Mnclosins three dollars. 


IN G36. 3 Soe eae ese , 


Address 


Dept. K-6, 536 S. pied St Chicago 


Please send Child Life for one year and | f eee 


Signed, 


man. It inspires them 
to good citizenship. 

It provides simple 
things for little girls 


card 


ca 
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to cook and sew. It has a special 
manual training department for 
young boys. 

The contributors? See the list in 
the panel at the left. It contains 
many famous names. 

Child Life is developing good 
taste in youngest America. It is 
implanting valuable principles. It 
is awakening interests and encour- 
aging their expression. 

Look over the current number at 
any newsstand. You will quickly 
see that it is worth any three-dollar 
children’s book. And it is only 35¢ 
the copy! 

But better still, make a year’s sub- 
scription to Child Life your birthday 
or Christmas gift to the child you 
are most interested in. A delightful 
gift or Christmas card will be sent to 
announce it, bearing your name. The 
coupon and three dollars, sent to- 
day, will take care of all details. 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magaxine 
Rand M¢Nally & Company, Publishers, Chicago 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 
Continued from page 50 


and to the point. Its manner and matter 
e conveyed in this New York Telegram 


editorial: 


It is almost inconceivable that the head 
of the Board of Athletic Control of a great 
American university should be forced to 
send a notice like the following to a vener- 
Fable sister: 
“Ata meeting of the Princeton Board of 
Athletic Control held this afternoon the 
board voted unanimously to sever athletic 
relations with Harvard in all sports. We 
have been forced to the conviction that it is 
at present impossible to expect in athletic 
-eompetition with Harvard that spirit of 
cordial good-will between the undergradu- 
ate bodies of the two universities which 
should characterize college sports. Unless 
athletic contests between colleges grow out 
of, and repreduce a feeling of friendly 
rivalry and mutual respect, there can be no 
valid reason for their continuance. Com- 
petition carried on in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and ill-will of necessity falls 
short of all desirable objectives of inter- 
eollegiate sport.” 

Why, it may be asked, is it that the 
newer seats of learning of the Middle and 
Far West are able to be rivals without in- 
solenee, whereas the old sister of them all 
seems to forget that good manners are an 
essential part of a liberal education? 


Plenipotentiaries and Presidents entering 
upon a great war could not be imprest with 
a greater sense of their own dignity, re- 
marks the New York Times—amid a chorus 
of editorial moralizing all over the country 


—and it goes on to say: 


If intercollegiate football, with all its 
expense and glamour, its magnificent stadi- 
ums and general glorification, has reached 
the point where it inflames gentlemen and 


thing is wrong, either with them or with it. 
Certainly a wearied public will fol- 
low any undue prolongation of the wretched 
controversy with impatience. It will re- 
eall the lines: 
O’er Princeton’s sands the far reflections 
steal, 
Where mighty Edwards stamped his iron 
heel, 
and wish that somebody would stamp or 
spank the sense of proportion and of 
humor into our young barbarians at play. 


While cooler heads both the 
camps have been striving mightily to heal 


in 


the breach, and while the Lampoon’s of- 
fense is handsomely repudiated by 
Harvard authorities, a renewal of the pro- 
test against football ‘‘overemphasis”’ is 
raised by a number of newspapers, and 
the New York World remarks: 


The Harvard-Princeton break, we may 
be permitted to hope, is the first sign of a 


the | : 3 ' 
| and actions, and so did Cornell and Syra- 


cuse, Wesleyan and Trinity, Princeton and | 


scholars with rancor and bitterness, some- | Colleges has been strained. 


| Pennsylvania. 
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| hardly deny that football is now : r 


campus activity; that its coaches are paid 
more than professors; that its budget is 
larger than the budget for anything else; 
that it is almost the sole interest of the 
alumni, and that any President who dared 
flout that, interest would lose his job so 
quickly he would not know what happened 
to him. In short, football comes first, and 
all else second. No scheme of education 
can even be considered until its effects on 
the football team have been estimated; 
and if the effect on the team seems likely to 
be bad, that is sufficient reason for discard- 
ing the most brilliant scheme ever devised. 

This is absurd. The time must come, 
and come fairly soon, when the country 
realizes it is absurd. Does the Harvard- 
Princeton rumpus aid the realization? 
Then let us have more such rumpuses, and 
the more idiotic the better. If some 
college stadium were ever rented to Ring- 
ling Brothers’ Cireus that would be a red- 
letter day for American education. 


Much of the spirit of cordial good-will, 
so important in athletic alliances, has been 
destroyed by the mad desire to win, la- 
ments George Daley in his ‘‘Sport Talk” 
in the same paper; and he points out: 


This has been a particularly unhappy 
season. West Point broke athletic rela- 
tions with Syracuse because of a punch on 
the nose. Distrust and suspicion have been 
aroused over the personnel of this team or 
the methods of that. Hyebrows are raised 
and shoulders shrugged over the sudden 
elevation of one or more of the smaller 
college elevens. Charges of proselyting, 
commercialism, and semi-professionalism 
are frequently made. Illinois was greatly 
concerned over the elbow pads worn by 
Pennsylvania. 
even dropt because every game is not a 
victory. 

iver since that speech by one of the 
Withingtons on the eve of a Harvard- 
Princeton game several years ago, good 
feeling between the partizans of the two 
Every word 
spoken, every move made, involving the 
two in a football way, has been distorted 


| or misunderstood. 


Football ever has been a disrupting 
factor among colleges, due in part no 
doubt to the physical contacts, but more 
particularly to the bitterness of rivalries. 


| The story of this season is an old, old story 
| and goes back many years. Yale and Har- 


vard once split over what the Crimson 
called the savagery of the late Frank Hin- 
key. That was in 1894. Princeton and 
Harvard came to a parting of the ways in 


ang 1896 and relations were not renewed until 
rival | 


1911. Harvard had beaten the Tigers 
only once in the last ten years. That was 
irritating. Dartmouth and Brown once 


broke apart because of overheated words 


The breach between the 


two last named has never quite been healed. 


débacle whereby football will fall of its | 


own weight. It now looks as tho we have 
neither colleges nor universities, but simply 
rival football clubs. Many will deny 
this. They will point out that classes 
still go on; that the Greek department 


has more students than it ever had; that | 


a graduate of the dramatic school recently | 


had a play produced on Broadway. 
much we may grant them. But they will 


That | 


Only last year Columbia dropt N. Y. U. 
partly because of the acrimony growing out 
of a touchdown which was not a touch- 
down in 1922, while Union at one time 
split with R. P. I. because of the violation 
of a Chinese idol dear to the Union hearts. 

New alliances now must be made. Har- 
vard no doubt will renew negotiations with 
Michigan, the casus belli last summer with 
Prineeton. In that way Dr. Little, Presi- 
dent of Michigan, a Harvard man, and 
Dr. Lowell, of Harvard, will find comfort. 
Princeton already had scheduled a game 
for next fall with Cornell and consequently 


the chief | 


Coaches are reyiled and’ 


When promotion 
seems slow 


perhaps it’s comedones 


He had ability. He was always well 
dressed. Yet once more promotion 
passed him by. Another man now 
had the better job. What held him 
back? He never suspected that. it 
was—comedones. 


A great many men suffer from come- 
dones — the scientific name for black- 
heads. What’s more, you may not even be 
conscious of comedones. But your friends 
notice them. Beware of comedones! 
They lessen a man’s face value. 

Pompeian Massage Cream helps you 
overcomecomedones. It gives youaclean, 
ruddy complexion. It gets in where come- 
dones form, rolls out all dirt and oily 
secretions, and stimulates a healthy cir- 
culation, keeping skin clean, pores open. 


Use at home after shaving 


Aftet you shave, spread Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream generously over your face—. 
and rub, Continue to rub until the cream 
rolls out. Note how dark the cream looks. 
That’s the dirt that was in your pores. 

Don’t let comedones form. Use Pom- 
peian Massage Cream every day — es- 
pecially when social or business engage- 
ments demand that you look your best. 
It means a healthy, wholesome skin. 
60c jars for sale at all drug stores. 


60c jars 
at the stores 


SEIN DUB OR BRE Eat Urb E 


The Pompeian Laboratories, 
Dept. A-38, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE trial tube of 


Pompeian Massage Cream containing sufficient cream 
for many delightful massages. 
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Liebling and 
the Kimball 


HEN George Liebling, illustrious pupil of 

Liszt, interprets the creations of his inspired 
teacher, he uses the Kimball piano for the perfect 
expression of the master’s genius. 


Each theme and picture drawsa new vividness from 
the instrument’s appealing tones —campfires at 
afterglow in Hungarian rhapsodies — soft-woven 
textures of aChopin nocturne—gleaming cascades 
of melody in a Schubert fantasia. On all his tours, 
Liebling’s piano bears the Kimball name. 


And you—whether your choice lies among the 
classics, or in the lighter airs of the moment — you 
will find in the tones of the Kimball the vivacious 
glitter and sparkle, the rare purityand power, that 
have brought the joy of music into more American 
homes than any other piano in the world. 


KIMBALL PIANOS 


are made ia many styles— grands, large and small, repro- 
ducing grands, uprights, and players. There is a Kimball 
exactly suited to your home. Catalogs and our nearest 
dealer's address sent on request. 


Deferred Payments, if Desired 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


(Established 1857) 


Department KL, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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mouth or Pennsylvania in the East. 


breach between the Tigers and Quakers. 


Dartmouth already is pretty well dated up 


with Yale, Harvard, Brown and Cornell 


Developments will be watched with interest. > 
That the “Big Three’ had long since — 


way is open for a healing of that long-time 


outlived its early significance is the point : 


of view of a number of commentators, — 
including Mr. W. O. McGeehan, sports — 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 


who writes: 


There is some talk about staging a 
‘“‘Locarno” at which a truce might be 
patched up for the ‘‘Big Three.”’” There is 
much deploring, much moaning and much 
viewing with alarm. In some circles- the 
notion seems to be that this severance of 
relations between Princeton and Harvard 
has a deep significance. Why all of the 
solemnity? 

At Yale they are beginning to come to the 
conclusion that Harvard had assumed a 
sort of dictatorship some time back over 
this triple athletic alliance, and the Bulldog 
is beginning to grumble over the apparent 
attempt of his tail to wag him. But why 
look upon this as being only slightly less 
important than a break in the Triple 
Entente? 

Only last year a prominent Harvard 
football player, long enough from the 
classic shades of Cambridge to get a sense 
of values, demanded: ‘‘Why do you eon- 
tinue to call this alliance the ‘Big Three’? 
It makes a lot of trouble. In facet, it causes 
all of the trouble. You keep ealling them 
the ‘Big Three’ until they begin to think 
that they are.”’ 


That the ‘‘ Big Three”’ has been ‘‘no more 
than a phrase for several decades past” 
is asserted by the Philadelphia Record; 
but, on the other hand, the New York 
Sun thinks that ‘“‘the break-up of the ‘Big 
Three’ will be viewed with deep regret 
by all lovers of football tradition,’ and 
goes on to say: 


It is true that Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
ton no longer enjoy the gridiron supremacy 
which was once theirs, but their annual 
games have become fixtures on the athletic 
calendar and are always of interest to the 
football publie. 


As The Sun further reminds us: 


The intervention of Yale’s athletic 
authorities to preserve the traditions of 
the ‘‘Big Three’’ prevented an open breach 
when, some weeks ago, it was announced 
that Harvard wished to substitute a game 
with Michigan for the Princeton game next 
year. Eastern alumni of Harvard were 
understood te oppose the plan not only 
beeause of tradition, but also because of 
the fact that, of the eight football games 
played between elevens representing the 
two schools sinee the World War, Princeton 
has won five, Harvard has won one, and 
two have been drawn. They felt the pro- 
posed change in the Harvard schedule 
would put Harvard in the unfortunate 
position of a poor sport avoiding a contest. 

Upon the heels of the Lampoon episode, 
word reached Princeton that Harvard 
purposed to consider hereafter the Yale 
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ESSEX SIX 


Announces 


A Four-Door SEDAN 


New Type-New Colors - New Upholstery and Appointments 


It answers an insistent demand for a beautiful, well 
appointed four-door, five passenger body on the smooth 


and nimble Essex chassis. g 
It has individuality in line, color and fittings. It is un- / 9 5 


usually comfortable in the seating arrangement. Uphol- 

stering is comparable in texture and quality with that F. O. B. Detroit, plus 
: - war excise tax 

used in costliest cars. 

No car, regardless of cost, rides any easier. None is more 

easily handled in trafic. Essex is nimble, quiet and 

gives unusual gasoline mileage. It has fine car qualities 

in chassis and body that assure long service. 


The cost is but little more than for any four—even less 
than for some four cylinder closed cars. It is much less 
than you will pay for any six cylinder Sedan. 


“A Thirty Minute Ride Will Win You” 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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.C-L-O-S-E-D! as quietly as 
you say it and as quickly— 
by a Corbin Door Check 


Look!—this door shuts itself now. No 
longer will its owners dread the unex- 
pected slam, the irritating draft, the ever- 
lasting caution —‘“Shut the door.” A 
Corbin Door Check is in control. 


There is no law to prohibit slamming 
doors, but there are Corbin Door Checks. 
To end forever those noisy sprees and 
lusty drafts is their life work, And they 
never die young. Wherever Good Hard- 
ware is sold you will find them. 


P. &F. CORBIN "yg NEW BRITAIN 


CTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago : Philade Iph 
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game as the only fixture on its ann 
schedule which Princeton interpreted 
meaning that Harvard meant to play 
Princeton each year or not, as chanced t 
suit Harvard convenience. The autho - 
ties at Nassau felt the only dignified 
course to be pursued in the cireumstan 
was to break off athletic relations with the 
institution at Cambridge. ; 
’ 
* 


e 
. 
? 


ra 
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The ‘“‘Big Three” agreement itself is ae 
lofty document. In addition to pro- re 
scribing post-season ‘‘championship” — 
games and intersectional hippodroming — 
dictated chiefly by gate receipt interests, 
it restricts the amount of money to be 
expended for coaching, forbids proselyting — 
of high and preparatory school players, 
limits the period of preliminary season: 
practise, and places a ban upon the play- 
ing of athletes transferred from other 
colleges. 

What will now become of this code of. 
ethics and standards, with the Big Three 
no longer in existence? Will Yale and 
Harvard on the one hand and Yale and 
Princeton on the other earry them on? 
And how will Yale enjoy having Harvard 
and Princeton shooting at her each No- 
vember without the complication of shoot- 
ing at each other? 


Throughout, the attitude of Yale has 
been ‘‘fine,’’ writes Lawrence Perry in the 
sports department of the same journal; 
and he adds: 


> 


DEBUNKING THE “ALL-AMERICAN” 
FOOTBALL TEAM FICTION 


ICKING mythical All-American teams 

has become the great indoor sport of 
the late autumn and early winter seasons, 
causing more arguments, debates and dis- 
sensions than any political problem, writes 
Paul Macdonald in The Dearborn Inde- 
pendent; and he goes on to trace the history 
of this popular pastime, and to stick a few 
pins in the balloon which appears, from his 
point of view, to have been blown up by 
vigorous imitators of the late Walter Camp. 
As we read: 


Mr. Camp, years and years ago, wanted 
to create interest in the sport that he, more 
than any other individual, was instru- 
mental in pes ease Football was not 
hitting the popular chord as hard as its 
sponsors hoped, a Mr. Camp conceived 
the idea of selecting at the close of each 
season eleven players who, in his opinion, 
were the best at their positions. 

Football developed, and the annual All- 
America selections of Mr. Camp played 
their part valiantly in this development. 
Five years ago Mr. Camp coneluded that 
they had served their purpose, and talked 
of abandoning the habit, but by that time 
Mr. Camp’s mythical team had become 
a sort of national institution, and he dis- 
covered himself to be the slave of his 
creation. 

While the authorities in control of foot- 
ball had never given official sanction to Mr. 
C ony s selections, these were nationally re- 
garded as the decision of the supreme court 
of the sport. To be selected by Mr. Camp 


&xclusive Custom Bodies on the 


CADILLAC Chassis: 


EXHIBITED AT THE AUTOMOBILE SALON, COMMODORE 
HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY, NOVEMBER 28th TO DECEMBER 4th 


The brilliantly beautiful array of custom Cadillacs, 
now a center of interest at the Automobile Salon 
in New York City, is representative of that com- 
plete individualization of body, style and color 
which Cadillac has made available to every Cadillac 
buyer throughout America. 


Now, with Cadillac offering a selection from 
50 body styles and types and 500 color and uphol- 
stery combinations, the prospective purchaser can 
order practically the kind of a car he wants—a car 
which suits his personal taste in minute detail. 


These beautiful bodies are mounted upon the great 
Cadillac chassis and therefore assure the powerful, 
smooth, surpassing performance and the depend- 
able and distinguished service which have always 


been chief characteristics of Cadillac. 


iy CeTO.N .O:F GENERAL Vii MOTORS CORPORATION 


32 Broadway, New York 
177 State St., Boston 
D. J. Hanscom, G. P. A. 
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“The Shortest Route to the Orient” 


Maple Valley, Miyajima, 


Japan 


Beyond 
th 


Pacific 


lies the “Land of 
the Rising Sun.” 
Adventure there 
with keen delight. 


Japan, a miracle nation, 
with amazing speed has 
cast off the impediment 
of age-old traditions and 
won its place among the 
foremost powers. 


The modern rises from 
the old. Progress is being 
written in every city. To 
know Japan is to see the 
New East of the future. 


China, too, gradually 
finding its power and re- 
sources with the aid of 
Occidental inspiration. 
Vast areas, peopled with 
untold millions. 


And Manila, cross roads 
of the Pacific, cosmopol- 
itan and strangely fasci- 
nating. 


Allthese may be reached 
in rare comfort aboard 
thegreatPresidentLiners 
of the Admiral Oriental 
Line. Luxurious, steady 
ships, and wonderfully 
served. 


A sailing from Seattle 
every 12 days for Yoko- 


hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong 


and Manila. 


Return the same way. 


Or return on the Dollar Steamship 
Line from Japan to San Francisco via 


Honolulu. 


But see the Orient for the great ex- 
perience of your life. 


Complete information from any 
steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
101 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


, 1519 Railroad Ave. S., Seattle 
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was the secret ambition of every football 
player of any prominence and skill. 

Since Mr. Camp’s teams aroused na- 
tional interest, he had, naturally, many 


imitators. Collier’s Weekly for years and 
years printed Mr. Camp’s teams and his 
analysis of players and résumé of the sea- 
son’s play. And when football was adopted 
by the public at large, other publications, 
weeklies and monthlies, began printing 
mythical teams. While Mr. Camp’s selec- 
tions were always labeled the All-America, 
his imitators advertised theirs -as All- 
American teams. The newspapers took up 
the fad and the press of the nation became 
deluged with All-American selections by 
coaches, players, officials, sports writers 
and general observers. 

When Mr. Camp died it was thought by 
some that the habit would pass, but instead 
Mr. Camp’s death stimulated the fad. In 
1925 there were more selections and at 
least a dozen men and groups of men 
vainly clutching for the mantle that fell 
from the shoulders of Mr. Camp. 

Those who have a genuine interest in the 
welfare of football sought for years to elim- 
inate the mythical teams. They point 
out that while the selections mean nothing 
in deciding a dispute of the individual su- 
periority of one football player over another, 
they’do manage to do a great deal of harm 
to the game for the simple and obvious 
reason that they raise the individual above 
the team. Now, there is no popular sport 
that so depends upon team play. Here 
perfect coordination in both the individual 
and the team is necessary for success. 
Football demands self-sacrifice. It re- 
quires unselfishness. The individual be- 
comes submerged into the whole. Effort 
in football is successful only when it is 
united. A runner.adyancing the ball has 
the coordinated help of his ten team-mates, 
and it is really the ten that gain the ground 
while he earries the ball. 

This virtue of football has been ex- 
pounded for years by its sponsors. It is for 
this reason that the game is considered 
a valuable part of the collegiate layout. It 
teaches valuable lessons to the youths who 
play it and these lessons make for better 
citizens. The high points of football play 
serve well for sermons on character building. 

The mythical team idea is contrary to 
these principles. It extols the individual 
and ignores the whole. Every football 
player realizes that his success has been 
made possible by the united effort of ten 
other men on the field. 


How much the success of the individual 
depends on the whole was never better 
illustrated, says Mr. Maedonald, than in 
the ease of Harold (Red) Grange of the 


University of Illinois, of whom we read 


on: 


Grange was one of the greatest of all 
broken field runners, probably the greatest. 
Robert C. Zuppke, eoach of Illinois, real- 
ized his possibilities. “Ziuppke began build- 
ing for Grange. To let Grange exercise 
his individual talents he had to be brought 
to the other side of the serimmage line 
and helped through the secondary defense 
zone of opposing teams. To get him past 
that scrimmage line Zuppke developed one 
of the best blocking teams the Middle 
West has seen. When Grange’s signal was 
ealled, the Illinois team bloeked; and it 


ates SOs, 


El Paso— 
“Sunshine All Winter” 


..and only 6¢ 
to Old Mexico 


HIS year go West via 
EL PASO —a city 
sof more than 100,000. 
Warm sunshine every day. 
Try this famous curative 
climate. Dry mountain air, recommended 
for all pulmonary trouble--even advanced _ 
tuberculosis. High percentage of per- 
manent cures. , 


Visit Old Mexico across the Rio Grande. 
Cabarets. Spanish music. Old Missions, 
etc. 


See Elephant Butte Dam. Fertile agricul- 
tural lands. Tourist attractions in plenty. 
Scenic, historic, romantic. 


Come where cold winters are unknown. All year 
round climate. Play shirt-sleeve golf at Christmas. 
Mountains, hunting, fishing, tennis, hiking. Sport 
you've always craved. Come for a vacation, come 
for health. 


Railroads allow free stop-overs, Four 

National Auto Highways conned here. 

Write Gateway Club for profusely 
illustrated booklet. Use coupon. 


Please send me the free booklet, 
“El Paso and the New Southwest.” 


Name 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By ,Cunarp-ANcHOoR new oil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and 
fees. 


62 days, $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 


ss ‘‘Transylvania’’ sailing Jan. 29 
23rd cruise, including Madeira, Lisbon, 
Spain (Madrid—Cordova—Granada), Al- 
giers, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, 
Italy, the Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 
7th Round the World Cruise 
Jan. 19; 121 days, $1250 to $2900. 
3rd Norway-Mediterranean Cruise 
July 2; 52 cays, $600 to $1300. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y- 


Lessons on Tuberculosis and Consumption 


By Charles E, Atkinson, M.D. 


The author states with the authority of long ex- 
perience that tuberculosis is both preventable 
and curable, and in this new volume he gives 
explicit instructions and sound advice to laymen 


covering all phases of the latest and most approved 
methods of preventative and curative treatment. 


Non-technical. 
12mo Cloth 
ty matl, $2.64 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Highly commended by specialists. 
470 pages. Illustrated. $2.60 net; 
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nother Great 
Broadcasting Station* 
which uses the 


DAY- FAN 


RADIO Re BeG Esl VOB 


because its magnificent tone 
matches the broadcasted program! 


WWCEG) Minneapolis and St Paul 
Gold Medal Radio Station 


Washburn Crosby Co. 
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5/29, to $/50 
Tablebase extra 
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Daymar 7Tube 
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ry: ¢ Ty , Day-Fan accessory which stops these noises betore they reach 
Do Away With Local Interference gh 
- No, not all the noise in your radio is caused by static. Most 
of it is local, caused by your own small household appliance 
motors through the house wires. These noises go direct to 
your set, spoil your entertainment, and get blamed as “‘static’’. 


Improve the clarity of your reception—write us for informa- 
tion on Quietus 

Model 6001, illustrated, is for general purposes—oil-burner, 
pump, electric refrigerator, etc. Price $10.00. We also have 
Model 6003 for home lighting plants. Price $8.00. 


Ay ' leamle ¢ ¢ 
Quietus, which has nothing to do with the set itself, is a 


Day-Fan Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio. You may send me Day-Fan Literature and name of nearest dealer. 
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where Maui lifted the heavens- 
The heavens once rested on the earth. So runs the 
ancient Hawaiian legend. Maui, the demigod, 
lifted them up, but they had lain there so long that 
the leaves of the trees and plants were pressed flat 
and have been so ever since, 
Tue folklore of Hawaii is colorful, quaint 
and fascinating. For here Nature has dealt 
with a lavish hand. Here she breathes her 
kindliest breaths and paints with her most 
vivid colors, Flaming tropic flowers, the soft 
coolness of the trade winds, a sky so blue... 
and against this perfect background are set 
luxurious hotels that face the sea, beautiful 
homes and gardens. 


And Hawaii is so close. Every Wednesday 
new adventurers set out on luxurious Matson 
Liners from San Francisco to discover for 
themselves the wonders of the ““Happy Isles.” 
Twelve to fourteen wonderful days at sea on 
a famous ship—eight days of unique pleasure 
ashore. Every possible thing done for you to 
make your days delightful. This is the all- 
expense tour, about $270. The coupon will 
bring you additional information. 

The new Matson Liner MALOLO ( Flys 

ing Fish) will bring Hawaii a whole 

day closer than ever before. Maiden 

trip in May,2927. 


The new RovAL HAWAIIAN Hots. 

in Honolulu opens February 1, 1927. 

Twenty acres of gardens, golf, tennis, 
polo, swimming ar.d surf riding. 


INatson 


Navigation Company 


» 
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Matson Navigation Co., 


+ i> ee” 213 Market St., San Francisco 
Pn f Please send literature on a 
Se trip to Hawaii, Check here |, - 


Here is 44 in stamps to cover mailing literature es- 
pecially prepared for use in schools, Check here 
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FEBRUARY 
Hawaii's most delightful hotel. 
on Waikiki Beach, the Royal Hawaiian 


the opening of 
Located 


offers luxuries such as are found 
only in the world’s finest hotels. Ameri- 
can plan. Four hundred rooms with pri- 
vate baths. 18-hole golf links, 20 acres 
of gardens, splendid tennis courts, land 


you 


and water polo, motoring over perfect 

roads, horseback riding, swimming, surf- 
ee ; 

riding. Reservations are now being made. 


For full information and rates, address the 


Matson Navigation Company at 215 Market 
Street, San Francisco; 510 West Sirth Street, 
Los Angeles; 814 Second Avenue, Seattle 140 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 50 Hast Forty 
second Street, New York. Or write— r 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


A. Benacria, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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was so well schooled in blocking that it 


succeeded in carrying Grange past the 
secondary zone of every opposing eleven 


that Illinois met in 1923 and 1924. 


| ease of Grange. to drive home their point. | 
He proves, | 
more than any player, just how much of | 


Most of the regulars that had boosted 
Grange to fame were missing from the 
Illinois line-up last year. 
green material. The -blocking that his 
previous teams executed was lacking. 
Grange was stopt as a result. 
the first half of the 1925 season, Grange 
proved an ordinary back. * Opposing line- 
men and opposing backs, blocked out of 
Grange’s path for two years, were getting 
past the Illinois interference and throwing 
him, often for losses. Later in the season, 
when Zuppke had developed better block- 
ing, Grange did better. 

Grange then entered the professional 
field. But as a professional Grange could 
not perform the remarkable ball-carrying 
feats that he had shown while wearing the 
orange and blue of Illinois. Some tried 
to explain this with the assertion that 
Grange found much harder opposition on 
the professional fields than he had en- 
countered in his college games, but this was 
somewhat beside the point. If the opposi- 
tion was harder, then surely Grange had the 
benefit, also, of superior aid, for his team 
was one of the best in the professional 
ranks. 

The reason for his failure lay in lack of 
cooperation. Where the eollegian plays 
for glory and the love of alma mater, the 
professional plays for money. Since 
Grange was receiving from thirty to fifty 
times as much a game as his team-mates 
were getting, it was only natural that they 
should balk on exerting themselves to 
make Grange successful. The harder they 


Zuppke had ~ 


And 
During 


worked, the more money he got, since he | 


received a percentage of the gate receipts. 
They, while working harder, got nothing 
extra for themselves. At Illinois ten men 
threw everything they had in physieal and 
nervous resources into the game to make 
Grange succeed. His success was their 
suecess and the success of their university. 
All was for the common eause. That is 
college football. All for the individual is 
professional football. In the professional 


ranks it is a case of every man more or | 


less for himself. 
The sponsors of football need only the 


[Te illustrates every angle of it. 


the individual suecess in football is supplied 
by the coordinated efforts of eleven men. 
He also proves the evil results of putting 
too much emphasis on the individual, 
a habit that the naming of All-American 
elevens has developed. 

The man, and especially 
collegian whose passion for football runs 
high, looks with horror upon the profes- 


sionals. 


college 


Ile regards them as commercial 
pirates who are preying upon his creation. 
After the collegian built up a sport, the 
amusement promoters stept 
ite “He and 


commercial 


in and eapitalized created 


| developed the game, and when he had set 


| that 


it up as one of the two most popular sports 
in the United States, the amusement pro- 
moter came along and started to exploit 
sport, and to translate it 
and profits for his own pockets. 
the All-American 


worked into the hands of the promoters, 


Itere is where idea 


| argues Mr. Macdonald, pointing out that; 


the 
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~ & for the price of a ood book 


$ .00 Set Section 
With Disappearing $ 15 
Glass Doors__. Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 


4T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 

p Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universaily used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. _In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany (willow), with doors, $18.25. In genuine 
mahogany, with doors, $23-60. Other styles at corres: 
pondingly low prices. Shipped direct from fac- 
tory ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO 
YOU. Write for new catalog No. 23, 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. ¥: 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


No Wonder Some 
Folks Wear Beards 


They haven’t heard 
about Barbasol. They 
don’t know the mod- 
ern way of shaving. 
Barbasol—no_ brush 
—no rub-in—no 
smart. Just you try 
| 


it three times, ac- 


cording to directions. 
35c and 65c tubes. 


f LEarbasol 
Co. 
Indiara olis, 
f Ind. 
I enclose 10c. 
Please send trial 
tube, 


Uy! Address 


*""L-D-11-27-26 


For Modern Shaving 
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The stuff that men are made of 


A dare-devil aviator dives into the Gulf of Mexico 
from his speeding plane to save a fallen pilot...a 
quarterback with grit and nerve wins the game in 
spite of a team that is coached to down him... an 
Indian scout outwits a hostile tribe and escapes from 
a trap that meant certain death.... 
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That’s the stuff that men are made of! Grit! 
Courage! Resourcefulness! The power to stick to 
it! The will to win! And that’s the stuff of which 
the fellows in THE AMERICAN BOY are made! 


The heroes in the fiction of this red-blooded, up-and- 
coming magazine are real, likable human beings. They 
talk like any chap who knows what it’s all about. 
They think like thousands of chaps who live in 
America today. They live their adventures. 


Great treats are in store for THE AMERICAN BOY 
readers in 1927. Stories by Clarence Budington 
Kelland, about stuttering Mark Tidd in hilarious 
adventures in Europe. Ralph Henry Barbour will 
present school and college life in a graphic, appeal- 
ing way. Ellis Parker Butler will keep the laughs 
going all the time. Thomson Burtis—himself a flyer 
of note—will tell many thrilling air-stories. Other 
well-known writers will also contribute to this 
year of fun and fact. Top-notch artists—Charles 


Livingston Bull, F. C. Yohn, Tony Sarg, and many 
others—will illustrate these stories. 


And athletics? Plenty of the finest stuff. The 
first and foremost coaches and athletes write for 
THE AMERICAN Boy. Yost of Michigan, Dobie of 
Cornell, Dean Cromwell, Harold Osborn,. Walter 
Johnson, Rogers Hornsby—such are the men who 
teach the readers of THE AMERICAN BOY the 
technique and sportsmanship of champions. 


Every boy needs wholesome companionship, a 
chance to chum with the heroes of this magazine, 
Subscribe for your son, and for that other boy in 
whom you are interested. 


20 cents a copy at all news-stands. $2.00 a year by mail. Two 
years for $3.00. Three years for $4.00. Subscribe for two 


year extr¢ 


years and save a dollar—for three years and save two! 
Pe THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. Z| 
| No. 406 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. | 
| Enclosed find , for which send THE AMERICAN BOY for | 
l year , beginning with the current issue, to | 
| Name me 
| 
| Addres : | 
| 


year extra 
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tre American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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| Winters are Mild 
Summers are Cool 


In Albuquerque 
Where Tuberculosis 
Is ou cuted 


N Albuquerque, New Mexico, everyclimatic 
factor favorsthe arrest andcure of tubercue- 
losis. Here the outdoor life can belived with 

comfort every month of the year. Winters are 
so mild, dry and sunshiny that rest in the open 
can be enjoyed without cumbersome wraps. 
Summers are tempered with invigorating 
mountain breezes—and ae 
there’s never a sum- 
mer night when blank. 
ets aren’t welcome. 
Albuquerque experi- 
ences but one-fifth the 
rainfallofSaranacLake, _- 
Asheville and other 
eastern health resorts, 
and half the rainfall of 
Colorado. The air is yp 
always keen and brac- a 
ing. Fogsare unknown, and there’s hardly a 
day when the sun doesn’t shine. 


Thousands of people live normal lives here 
after failing to find health in less favored 
climates. Thousands of others have returned 
to their old homes and businesses after be- 
coming robust here, and are spreading the 
fame of Albuquerque’s climate far and wide; 
living testimonials to the fact that here all 
climatic handicaps in the fight against tuber 
culosis are left behind. 


Other facts about Albuquer- 

— = que and its curative climate 
om have been published in an illus- 
i>, trated book, Putting 4-Wheel 
Gaye, Brakes On Tuberculosis, which 
¢ willbesent gratis to the names 
you suggest. It tells about liv- 
ing expenses in the southwest, 
Albuquerque’s excellent school 
system and its score of tubercu- 
losis sanatoriums. It tells also 
about the fascinating old west, 
z about Albuquerque, where the 
ancient Spanish and Indian cultures are mak- 
ing their last stand against civilization; the 
most interesting 100 mile square in America. 


Alibuaqueraque 
Civic | ey 
Council 


scemuearone 1 


, ALBUQUERQUE CIVIC COUNCIL 
i 843 First National Bank Bldg. 
Albuquerque, N. M, 


Gentlemen: Please send a free copy of your | 
| new illustrated book to | 
! IN Airc Seen. reer. See Be ee eonee H 
PAGAL CSS ees ae ae reese Nes See Pe ee Bs essen | 
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EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 


Organizing co-operative tours, 37 days, $295 
60 days, $490. Studcnt Tours, Wellesley, Mass. 


Banish Pimples 
By Using 


Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 


for Children 


Individual Name 
PENCIL SETS? | 20 


Feats post 

De Luxe Set: ead 
Finest genuine sheepskin 
leather case with coin pocket, 
richly embossed. Any name 


engraved in 18 kt. gold. Con- 
tains pencils and penholder in as- 
sorted colors, point protector, ruler, 
7 sharpener. Absolutely supreme in 
its class. 

Junior Set: 3 pencils, embossed 
leather case; name engraved .65c 
4 Send check, money order or U. S. Postage. 
MPRINT PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
112 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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‘SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 
Continued 


The All-American scheme takes units of 
the whole and sets them above the field. 


Grange is an exarfple. Grange received 
more publicity during his three years at 
Illinois than any football player had ever 
had in the newspapers. His name became 
better known than the name of any single 
player in all football history. It became 
a name better known than that of any team, 
with the possible exception of a dozen that 
had anywhere from twenty to forty years’ 
start on Grange. 

It works similarly in others. Altho 
none of the remaining players (and there 
ara several thousand of them) received any- 
where near the publicity that Grange got, 
among them were quite a number that 
found their names in the head-lines regu- 
larly. The big newspaper and magazine 
play was for the individual, and after the 
newspapers and magazines built up the 
players in public esteem and made them 
sports idols as amateurs, the professional 
promoters cashed in on this publicity. 

This persistent All-American habit 
wrecks the competitive value of football, 
while it feeds the professional football 
promoters. Instead of -working for the 
whole, players become inclined to work for 
self. A player of ability, desirous of being 
placed on one of the mythical teams, 
works for himself, rather than for the team. 
He advances his own ability in preference 
to using that ability in the advancement 
of the common cause, 


HEAP BIG POWWOW AT HASKELL 


OGETHER with representatives of 

sixty other tribes, ‘‘painted like the 
leaves of autumn, came the Mandans and 
Dacotahs,’”’ to Lawrence, Kansas, to the 
dedication of Haskell Institute’s new ath- 
letic stadium. They journeyed, says an 
editorial in the New York Sun, 


far north as the Glacier National Park, 


“from as 


and as far west as California and Wash- 


, 


ington,’ and made the trip in fifty-seven 
varieties of conveyances, ‘‘in high-powered 
motors from the land of the Osage, in 
flivvers from the plains of the Southwest 
and the reservations of the Roeky Moun- 


tain region; by wagon, horseback, afoot, 


and white man’s trains from every di- 
rection.” 

One estimate says there were 10,000 
of them, braves, squaws, and papooses, 
in tribal robes, with their teepees and buffalo 
meat. 

And the stadium which they came to 
dedicate was a voluntary gift of the Indians 
of the old generation to the Indians of the 
new. 


The stadium eost $250,000 and was paid 
for when it paid for with 
the nickels and dimes of reservation, hill 
and the 


was dedicated 


and even renegade Indians, oil 
well and mineral land checks of the opulent 
tribes. A woman graduate of the insti- 
tute, rich from oil lands, gave thousands of | 
dollars; two Quapaw women, also alumnz 


of the institute, with fortunes in lead and 
zine mines, presented the magnificent arch- 
way at the entrance. The roads from down 
Tulsa way were crowded for days with big 
driven by chauffeurs, the 


Beautiful FortMyers. 


Where Promise is Fulfilled 
AB glorious, tropical climate of Fort 
Myers irresistibly urges you to play 
outdoors all winter long. Golf, tennis, 
hunting, fishing,bathing,motoring—every-_ 
thing in the field of outdoor sports—await 
you now at Fort Myers. Miles of smooth — 
drives are shaded with beautiful,luxuriant 
palms—the Royal, the Date, the Cabbage 


—all of them, and they lead to Gulf 


Beaches, through the Everglades and along the 
banks of the enchanting Caloosahatchee River. . 


Come and Play 


Hundreds of visitors spend the winter in Fort Myers 
regularly every year. Henry Ford and Thomas 
Edison have winter homes here to enjoy a golden 
procession of warm sunny days. 


MagnificentResortHotels,andmodest 
ones, too, suit every need. Winter 
tates are reasonable. Our illustrated 
booklet gives details of amusement 
and recreational advantages—also in- 
dustrial and agricultural opportuni- 
ties. Write fora copy today. Address: 
Fort Myers Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. A, Fort Myers, Florida. 
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RELIEVES COUGHS 


Take a teaspoonful of 
“Vaseline” Jelly. Stops the 
tickle. Soothes irritation. 
Helps nature heal. Tasteless, 
odorless. Will not upset you. 


ChesebroughMfg.Company 


(Consolidsted) 


State St. New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFP 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Joseph Boggia, Chef de Cuisine, The Hotel 
Plaza, New York City, says: “The Blue Book of 
Cookery appeals to me as encouraging to the future of 
the art of American cooking. It contains the most dis- 
tinguished array of delicate and dainty recipes for the 
home that I have seen here. Isabel Cotton Smith has 
conceived a delightfully smart book.” 


The Blue Book of Cookery 


and Manual of House Management 
By Isabel Cotton Smith. Introduction by Emily Post. 
2000 Tested Recipes 

Menus for All Seasons 
Vegetarian Menus 
Picnic Lunches 


Afternoon Teas 
Menus for Children 
665 Pages, Indexed 
Generously Illustrated 

Crown Svo. Washable Fabrikoid Binding, $2.50, 
net; $2.68, post-paid. At all Bookstores, or from 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Navajo blanket of gayest colors. He 
d the dignity of a man who neither asked 
oe Seok favors. ‘‘Curious people, these 
Brits folks,” said Chief Two Guns when 
visitors crowded around to have him 
serateh his initials on nickels. ‘‘Such 
simple folks, these whites,’’ said another 
ehief. “Stand around all day and watch 
the squaws work.” 

‘Seeretary Work of the Interior Depart- 
ment stopt at a tent where Squaw Sarah 
was baking Indian bread while White 
Eagle of the Winnebagoes looked digni- 
_ fiedly on: According.to the Topeka Cap- 
_ ital, the Secretary asked Sarah if she was 
a. -good cook,. and receiving no reply he 

_ asked White Eagle why she did not answer. 

“She think it a foolish question,” said 

White Eagle. ‘‘She must be a good cook 

or she wouldn’t be cooking.” 


r “Ks an 1 example of contrast between the 
- old and the new, we are given this pic- 
ture: 


‘A squaw wrapt in a blanket and wearing 
- moccasins, her hair dotted with beads and 
_ hanging in long black braids down her back, 
worked at an oven alongside her daughter, 
whose hair was bobbed and who wore short 
skirts, pink hosiery, and high-heeled shoes. 
They seemed to be heartily enjoying the 
opportunity afforded for a family reunion. 
There are Indian ‘‘flappers,’’ said the 
visitors, and they are about the same, to 
all appearance, as the flappers in Kansas 
City or any other town. The daughter 
of the family is usually much petted by 

- father. 

An old chief, remaining long silent after 
he had taken in every detail of the modish 
dress and shingled hair of his daughter, a 
‘“‘eo-ed”’ of the institute, asked why she 
had no feather in her headband. ‘‘There 
are no feathers here unless I use a chicken 
feather,’’ was her reply. It was a retort 
that delighted her hearers. The feather 
of a stupid barnyard fowl for the girl 
whose grandmother had worn an eagle 
feather! 

The crowning event of the meeting was 
the first football game in the new stadium. 
It was between an eleven from Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, and 
the Haskell eleven. The Blackfeet in their 
war paint and pounding their big drums to 
cheer the home team had the place of 
honor, and rising tier on tier above them 
were massed braves yelling their war ery of 

““Vi-Yi-Yi-Yi-Yah! The Kansas City Star 
staff correspondent, reviewing the game, 
said that he was ‘“‘downright certain land 
rights were not decided on the gridiron.”’ 
The score was 36-0 in favor of the Indians. 


out of 5 


See him too late 


Don’t let carelessness or a false feeling of security 
give dangerous pyorrhea a chance to fasten itself 
in your mouth. Four out of five have this dread 
infection at forty, and many younger, according 
to dental statistics. 


A little foresight will keep you among the fortu- 
nate who escape. At least every six months let 
your dentist go over your mouth carefully to de- 
tect signs of gum infection and start now to brush 
night and morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 


The entire family should brush with Forhan’s. 
It’s a pleasant tasting dentifrice that firms the 
gums and keeps them pink and healthy. It gives 
the teeth a thorough cleansing and keeps them 

white and clean. 

You can’t begin using Forhan’s too soon. De- 
lay may exact a heavy ‘toll. It’s unwise to take 
chances with pyorrhea. Get your tube of Forhan’s 
today. All druggists: 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. Forhan Company, New York 
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- COAST of FLORIDA. Its trop- 


—operates only on the EAST 


ical effect on climate and vege- 
tation—the sunshine, color and 
fragrance it always assures— 
make this East Coast the most 
natural place to spend the winter. 


the East Coast, and the modern 
double-tracked system of the 
Florida East Coast Railway 
Company, are man’s contribution 
to Nature in making The Magic 
of the Gulf Stream so delightful 


and so possible. 


For illustrated booklets of hotels, 
R. R. time tables, etc., address 


Florida East Coast Railway Co. 


Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 
(Flagler System) 


2 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 
or General Offices, 
St. Augustine, 
FLORIDA 


Hotels listed 

lelow open at 

various dates 
between 


December 18th 


The long favored Resort Hotels of | 


an 
January 15th 


Ponce DE Leon 4F4\ 
1) 


~ ST AUGUSTINE 


al di 
THE New 
BREAKEAS 


“EAST Coaster 
OF FLORIDA 
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| Mr. Bennett, formerly 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


IT TAKES TWO TO-MAKE A POLO- 
PLAYER 


HE outdoor games that mankind has 

invented for its amusement, the most 
popular of them, at least, are all played 
with balls, remarks a historically minded 
writer in The American Legion Monthly. 
But there is one of these ball games which 
stands out from the others because the 
players rely on legs and agility above the 
human level. Polo is great, intimates the 
writer, 
cooperate to make one unit, almost as 
completely one, in fact, as was the fabled 
centaur of old. In polo, ‘‘all the quickness 
and strength and agility in the world is of 
little consequence unless the instrument on 
which the player is mounted is also quick 
and strong and fast and agile.’ So 
asserts Devereux Milburn, one of the 
leading polo players in the country, 
writing in collaboration with J. C. Cooley. 
Their praise of polo, and of polo ponies, 
continues: 


Yes, quickness and strength and agility 
on the part of the player can avail him little 
if his pony lacks these attributes. And this, 
of course, is so when the player is greatly 
out-mounted by other players on the 
field. It does not mean that these qualities 
are unneeded in a polo-player, because there 
is no game in the world where they are so 
essential. And with players all mounted 
on equally bad ponies, the player who 
imparts something of his own keenness and 
hustle into his mount will, of course, be con- 
spicuous. But the quality of the ponies 
that are playing now is so high, there is so 
much thoroughbred blood in the best of 
them, for the highest class games so much 
courage and stamina and speed are neces- 
sary, that a player on an inferior pony has 
very few chances of getting to the ball, 
and when he does get to it, the chances are 
that he is so hurried that he can not do 
himself justice. 

Some readers of this article have seen the 
grounds of the Point Judith Polo Club at 
Narragansett Pier, Rhode Island. The 
polo fields stretch out on both sides of the 
club, with the woods at the back, and in 
front in the distance are the waters of the 
Atlantic. From time to time pictures 
have been given for the decoration of the 
little office at the club. Among them is a 
cartoon of a very tall, thin man, mounted 
on such a very diminutive short-backed, 
docked-tail pony that the rider’s feet are 
only a few inches from the ground. At the 
bottom of the picture appears the name of 
James Gordon Bennett. 

It is appropriate to mention this picture 
connection with this article, because 
the proprietor of 
the New York Herald, and one of the most 
widely traveled men of his time, was 
chiefly responsible for the. introduction of 
polo into this country. And it is equally 
appropriate to describe the picture in an 
article on polo and ponies in this country, 
because the ponies that were played a 
generation ago were so small that alongside 
the thoroughbred and nearly thoroughbred 
animals of to-day, ranging in height up to 
fifteen-two and fifteen-three, they seem like 
travesties and lend themselves very freely 


in 


because horse and rider must | 
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to the riotous imagination of the cartoonist. _ 
Mr. Bennett, who lived abroad quite as — 


‘much as he lived in this country, had seen 


polo in England and on the continent, and 
because he knew that his countrymen 
loved horses, and loved games, and because 
he was a most progressive individual, he 
decided to introduce the game into this 
country. The game was first played in the 
city of New York at what is now the home 
grounds of the New York Giants, but 
which is still known to every one as the 
Polo Grounds. Mr. Bennett and _ his 
friends later played at the Jerome Park 
Race Track, a short distance farther north. 
Those were haleyon days of sport at 
Jerome Park, the track that had been 
founded by Leonard Jerome, where so 
many great horses appeared. Mr. Vos- 
burgh in his book on racing in this country 
has told in a vivid way of those delightful 
days of ease and comfort, when the sports- 
men of New York drove their coaches up 
from the city and parked around in the 
infield and watched the racing and the 
polo afterward. A few years later Samuel 
S. Sands gave a dinner at the Riding Club 
for all those interested in polo, and at 
that dinner the Polo Association was 
formed. H. L. Herbert, one of the leading 
sportsmen of the country, was elected 
chairman, and Douglas Robinson, an 
active player at Orange, New Jersey, 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Herbert held 
the position of chairman of this Association 
until his death. 

{ The Polo Association, when it started, was 
composed of seven clubs. There were two 
Long Island clubs, Rockaway and Meadow 
Brook; there was the Country Club of 
Westchester up on the shores of the Sound, 
there was the Essex Country Club of New 
Jersey, the Buffalo Club from the north of 
the State, and the two Boston clubs at 
Myopia and Dedham. Since that day the 
growth of the game has been overwhelming 
in this country. There are many civilian 
clubs, and new ones are starting all the 
time. In the early days all polo was 
confined to the eastern part of the country. 
At the present time the Middle West is 
taking it up with terrific enthusiasm. The 
game on the Pacific coast has prospered 
for years, and from that part of the country 
there have come many notable players, 
their most particular achievement being 
the winning of the Open Championship in 
1924, with a team from the Midwick Club 
composed of Messrs. Miller, Pedley, 
Perkins and Burke. 

Mr. Herbert was succeeded as head of 
the Polo Association by W. A. Hazard, one 
of the most enthusiastic and beloved 
sportsmen that this country has produced. 
On Mr. Hazard’s death, Mr. L. E. Stoddard, 
a player of international reputation and a 
member of two international teams, was 
made chairman. Sinee Mr. Stoddard’s 
oceupaney of the office the name of the 
association has been changed from the 
Polo Association to the United States 
Polo Association. 


The Association is a national 


institution in fact as well as name, we are 


now 


told, even tho at the beginning there was 
no Army polo at all. However: 

3y degrees the officers, with slight en- 
couragement from the War Department, 
took up the game. Of late years they 
have taken a most active part in it, and 
at the present time seem to be supreme in 
junior polo, which title is something of a 
misnomer. For it is not polo for juniors 
as to age, but for a class of players just 
below the very top, and the twenty-goal 
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133 students are now 
in 9 new public and private schools, including 


This is the comprehensive plan of the Uni- 
versity of Miami in Coral Gables. It is now 


most advanced educational standards, and 
its staff of instructors includes many leaders 
tn their respective fi a topened October 15, 
1926. 


enrolled 


the University of Miami, in Coral Gables 


Corat GaBtes cares for the mental 
advancement of its youth in the 
_ same thorough manner that marks 
_ allits activities. The Ponce de Leon 
High School group on its 15-acre 
campus consists of 3 finished build- 
ings with 4 additional units planned. 
The Elementary School consists of 5 
finished buildings, including a hand- 
some auditorium. All these public 
school buildings are completely 
equipped, and the architecture as 
well as the climate permits most of 
the work to be done in open-air 
classrooms. In addition, well-known 
private schools have constructed 


permanent buildings. Among these 
are the Montmare School, the Coral 


Gables Military Academy, and St. © 


Joseph’s Academy. 

Most important of all is the Uni- 
versity of Miami, planned as a 
center of educational life for the 
southeastern states and Latin-Amer- 
ica. Its plans call for the expendi- 
ture of 15 million dollars, of which 
nearly g million dollars has been 
contributed or pledged. The Uni- 
versity opened on October 15, 1926, 
with an enrolment of 980 students. 
The complete story of the Univer- 
sity of Miami will be sent to you at 
your request, together with other 
vital information. Write to Dept. 
LD-4, Chamber of Commerce of the 
City of Coral Gables, Florida. 

Such are the advantages of Coral 
Gables. Investigate them. Compare 
them. And you will have at least 
one reason why so many families 
have chosen Coral Gables as their 
permanent home... . What is more 
important to you in selecting a 
home than such educational facilities 
as these? 
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being built and equipped according to the 


See 


This is one of the new buildings of the 
Ponce de Leon High School group in 
Coral Gables, with an enrolment of 606. 
With kindergartens, elementary and 
high schools, and the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables now affords com- 
plete education for all ages. 
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This is the Coral Gables Military 

Academy. Applications for the year 

1926-27 were so numerous that addi- 
tional facilities were added. 


This is St. Joseph’s Academy, a branch 


of the famous old St. Augustine school 
of the same name. It has had such ex- 
cellent patronage since’ its’ beginning, 
two years ago,,that new units have 


been planned. 


This is the Coral Gables Elementary 
School, enrolment 875. In this and 
the High School there are now 657 
new pupils who were living and at- 
tending school elsewhere last year, and 
281 of these are from other states. 


a 
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mid Groves and Gardens 


ARLY everyone dreams 
of a beautiful home amid 
orange groves and gardens in 
a land of eternal springtime. 
In Orlando, ‘‘The City Beauti- 
ful,’’ these dreams come true. 
Here every home, whether 
cottage of mansion, can have 
its orange and grapefruit trees, 
guavas, bananas, papayas, 
palms and flowering shrubs and 
vines, growing all the year. 
Orlando, among all its attractions, 
has 31 silvery lakes within its city 
limits—1500in Orange County. It is a 
delightful city, offering many induce- 
ments for the homeseeker and a wide 


range of sport and entertainment for 
the winter visitor. 


Come to this garden and grove land, 
Orlando and Orange County. Play 
outdoors all winter. Enjoy life to the 
utmost. You'll find genuine hospital- 
ity and splendid accommodations. 
Mail the coupon for booklets. 
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| &Orange Grune 


| 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

| Orlando ~ FLORIDA 

| 12 Chamber of Commerce Bld. 
Please send me your booklets 

| about 

| O Orlando 

1 Orange County 

| Name.......... 


Address 


PECANS 2.5P8hORs 81002 
Parcel Post Prepaid in U. S. 
Delicious Golden Meat Texas Pecans—large size, soft 
shell, finest in flavor. Send $1.00 for 3 pounds now and 
you will order more after you have enjoyed their incom- 
parable flavor. We send directions for making Mexican 
Pecan Candy and Pralines. 

25 Ibs., $7.50; 50 lbs., $14.50; 100 Ibs., $28.00, delivered 
anywhere in United States. Remit with order. Dealers 
write for prices; any quantity. 


GALVESTON PECAN COMPANY, GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Reference: Dun or Bradstreet 


Dancing 
49> the 
Open- 


—one of scores of 
winter diversions 
at Daytona Beach, 
Climate, scenery, recre- 


Florida. 


ational advantages unsurpassed, 
Golf — Fishing — Tennis — Bath- 
ing—Riding. Send for guaranteed 


Plenty of room. 


Address Room 82, Chamber of 


Commerce Building 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


2 (s} Piease SEND LITERATURE 


hotel rates. 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


teams which are eligible for the junior 
championship, and which the Army turns 
out, are teams that have to be taken very 


seriously in ‘any company except in 
competition with the picked four of the 
country. In the last five years the Army 
teams have won the junior title four times, 
and their teams in competition with 
civilian teams very clearly show what 
discipline and practise and organization 
will do in building up a team. 

In the cartoon referred to, Mr. Bennett 
is mounted on a farcical pony, but there is 
a good deal of truth in the idea as there is in 
all good cartoons. Take the case of T. A. 
Havemeyer, Jr., at the old Country Club of 
Westchester. Mr. Havemeyer is a very 
tall man. It is a regret that he has given 
up polo, for he was a fine performer, and 
one has a very vivid recollection of the way 
in which he used to play with his feet, out of 
the stirrup irons, dangling alongside his 
pony. Lawrence Waterbury used to play 
a little bay pony called Stumpy. When he 
twisted Stumpy around on a space not 
much larger than the proverbial dime, it is 
quite likely that his stirrup iron touched 
the ground, Stumpy being so small and 
careening over at such an angle. 

The method of the divisions of the game 
has been changed since those early days. 
At the beginning, there used to be fifteen 
periods of fifteen. minutes each, with 
players changing their ponies as often as 
they liked between goals. Now they play 
eight periods, or chukkers as they are 
ealled, each of seven and one-half minutes, 
and if the player changes his pony during 
the playing period, he does it at his own 
risk. In the very beginning the ball used 
to be put in the middle of the field, and two 
selected players from either team used to 
charge for it. This has been changed, and 
now the ball is thrown in from the center of 
the field between the two teams lined up. 

The layout of the grounds and the 
method of play have changed not at all so 
far as the elemental things are concerned, 
and these are the things which interest the 
public most. 

It would take an infinite amount of 
space to write of all the heroines of the 
polo grounds. There would be more 
heroines than heroes, because on the list of 
the greatest the ladies predominate. The 


part that all fine ponies play in the game | 
It is easy enough | 


can not be estimated. 
for any one to make the casual remark that 
ponies are at least fifty per cent. of the 
game. They are more than that, because if 
you ean’t get to the ball, you ean’t hit it, 


and if you are fighting a pony you have | 


There | 


little left for the work in hand. 
have been many ponies that were almost 
perfection. Perhaps the greatest of them 
all was Harry Whitney’s Cottontail. 


Then there is Mr. Sanford’s mare 


| 


3eatrice, one of the greatest ponies ever | 


to play the game. 
mare of the most placid disposition. 
her story very rightly belongs in the 
of an American Legion magazine. For she 
went through the war as an _ officer’s 
eharger, and after the war she has been 
going on her high way, a most perfect 
animal, ready at all times to give her best, 
to take bumps—and never does her great 
heart falter. 


She is a great big rangy 
And 


ages 


Old Stuff.—When the next war comes, 
Chicago won’t notice it.— Life. 


Y One 
Christmas GIFT — 
of all Year — 
-* Comfort — 


3 
\% 
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% Youknow people whotire 
ee when riding or driving. Give 
them this Airubber Bodifit Cush- 
ion. It makes the longest trips com- 
fortable. Not merely like riding 
on air, it is riding on air. Gives 
=—_| more leg room, lowers or raises 
the knees or places driver closer 
to wheel and pedals. Most com- 
fortable thing you ever owned. 

A few breaths inflate an Airub- 
ber Bodifit Cushion. Made of 
heavy rubberized fabric, in khaki 
for $4.00 or in corduroy, beaver, golden 
brown, blue, or auto smoke shade, for $5.00. 

If your dealer hasn’t Airubber products, send 
check or money order, with choice of finish and 
color, and we will supply you on a money-back 
guarantee of satisfaction. 

Make someone a gift of year round riding com- 
fort. Order a Bodifit today. Ask also for our cata- 
log—just teeming with Christmas suggestions for 
home, office or camp. An Airubber Mattress will 
delight the hunter, fisherman or motor camper. 


AIRUBBER Corporation 
466 W. Superior St. - Chicago, Ill. 
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MERICAN, |DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


To do the worth-while 
things socially and in 
business, your thought 
and time should be freed 
from the petty cares and 
limitations of old-fash- 
ioned heating. Write for 
free catalog, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Put in OLD houses as easily 
as in new 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities U. §. 
Canada & Europe 


Punctuation and Capitalization 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. Tells 
you how to use the comma, the semi-colon, the 
colon, the period. Quotes rules for compounding 
English words. Gives list of words that should be 


capitalized. 


Describes terms of address in writing 


A modern refer- 
Size 614 in. long; 3% 
35 cents post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, W. Y. 


letters to distinguished persons. 
ence book for everybody. 


in. wide. Cloth. 
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gical Congress at Salzburg, reported in a 
ispatch to the New York World. He 
1 ed also that man is developed from 
2 remote animal that itself developed from 
2 reptilian form of life. We read: 


“Tt is a matter of fact that chimpanzee 
abies are much nearer human _ beings 
ay their parents,” he said. Referring 
to _Haeckel’s fundamental biogenetical 
“that the ancestors of monkeys came 
from humanlike animals, he added: 

“For this reason, the sentence, ‘Human 
beings originated from monkeys’ must be 
changed to ‘Monkeys originated from 
human beings.’”’ 

-Dr. Westenhoefer concluded by declar- 

ing definitely that human beings have come 
in a direct line from the oldest mammals— 
the ankle-joint animals from which all 
ther groups of mammals with their differ- 
ent jaw and foot formation have branched. 
He began by declaring that in addition to 
“numerous known primitive characteristics 
of mankind, primitive conditions in the 
formation of some of their organs are pre- 
served in-mankind to-day....Among such 
‘primitive survivals he mentioned the 
“appendix, the lobulations of the kidneys, 
and the indentation of the spleen and forma- 
tion of additional spleens. 

In explaining the last two, Dr. Westen- 
hoefer said they are only found in water 
mammals, and that it could be taken for 
granted that the ancestors of mankind 
must have had a period of water life. 

He pointed out as of special importance 
that not a single monkey type, not even 
the manlike ape, shows a lobulation of the 
kidneys, and so concluded that monkeys 
must be regarded as a further develop- 
ment beyond human kind. He explained 
that these observations led him to search 
for the origin of the human chin and foot, 
as they are of special formation, and if he 
could prove their origin it would be 
possible to show from what place in the line 
of vertebrate animals humanity developed. 

The human chin, he said, developed 
from the peculiar position and function of 
human teeth. For this reason, he said, 
this point of human development could be 
located in connection with certain reptiles. 
The chin has kept its primitive character- 
istics in man, while it has deviated in other 
animals through strong development and 
specialization of their teeth. 

He pointed out that the strong develop- 
ment of the teeth, jaws, chewing muscles, 
and mouths of ors stands in inverse 
proportion to the development of their 
brains, while with the human being, 
exactly the opposite is true. 

Dr. Westenhoefer declared the prehensile 
foot is not the oldest mammal foot, but 
the real walking or standing foot of man. 

The preservation of the prey form 
and function of the teeth and jaws and of 
a standing foot connected with the ability 
to walk erect are the main reasons for the 
brain development of the ankle-joint 
animals, so that from this creature the 
brain animal, the human being, could 


develop. 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. That is why Pepsodent, 


urged by denial authorities for its unique therapeutic and prophylactic properties, is also univer- 
sally placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


W hen Teeth are Bala Free 


SMILES ARE CHARMING 


The Stubborn Film on Teeth to Which Science 
Ascribes Many Tooth and Gum Disorders. What 
Numbers of Authorities Suggest Doing for It 


B* running your tongue across your 
teeth, a film will be felt—a slip- 
pery sort of coating. Recent dental 
research_proves that film a chief enemy 
of héalthy teeth and gums—the source 
of most dull teeth, a chief cause of many 
gum disturbances. Because old ways of 
brushing failed to remove film successfully, 
a new way in tooth and gum care is being 
widely suggested by dental authorities— 
a way embodied in the special film- 
removing dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


Now an Effective 
Film-Removing Tooth Paste 


For years dental science sought ways 
to fight film. Clear teeth and healthy 
gums come only when film is constantly 
combated. 


Film was found to cling to teeth; to 

_ get into crevices and stay; to hold in 
contact with teeth food substances which 
fermented and fostered the acids of decay. 


Film was found to be the basis of 
tartar. Germs by the millions breed in it. 
And they, with tartar, are the chief 


cause of pyorrhea and most gum disorders. 


Thus there was a universal call for an 
effective film-removing method. Ordi- 
nary brushing was found ineffective. 


combatants have 


Now two effective 
been found, approved by high dental 
FREE — bi il coupon for to-d tube to 
The Pepsedent Compe Dept. 848, 1104 
hes. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., Seas 
|| Only o1 s tube to a family | 
| j 


authority, and embodied -in the film- 
removing tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


Curdles and Removes Film 
Firms the Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. 
Then it thoroughly removes the film in 
gentle safety to enamel. 


At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent provides, for this pur- 
pose, the-most recent dental findings 
in gum protection science knows today. 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. And thus aids in 
neutralizing mouth acids as they form. 
It multiplies the starch digestant of the 
saliva. And thus combats starch de- 
posits which might otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 


Please Accept Pepsodent Test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube, 
Brush teeth this way for 10 days. Note 
how teeth gradually lighten as film 
coats go. Then for 10 nights massage 
the gums with Pepsodent, using your 
finger tips; the gums then should start 
to firm and harden. 


At the end of that time, we believe 
you will agree, that next to regular 
dental care, Pepsodent, the quality 


provides the utmost science 
for better tooth and 


dentifrice, 
has discovered 


um protection. 
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[VING CHEER IN RECORD 
"DIVIDEND. PAYMENTS 
z EN THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
/ passed along more than $50,000,000 in dividends to 


- its stockholders on November 11, out of the fattest 
“profits ever earned by any American industrial organization, the 


? “total dividend payments of American industrial corporations for 


the first eleven months of this year reached the stupendous total 


_ of $600,000,000, according to tabulations made by the New York 


Journal of Commerce. The chances are, we are told, that the 
1926 total will exceed $650,000,000, since December’s total 
for the past two years 
has been more than 
$50,000,000. The Gen- 
eral Motors $4 extra ad- 
ditional to its regular 
$7 annual rate follows a 
stock dividend of last 
August, and an extra 
cash disbursement de- 
clared last July. No- 
vember 15 distributions 
by 164 corporations, in- 
cluding several extras, 
added to the pre-Thanks- 
giving cheer. The year 
1926, then, point out 
the Cambridge Associ- 
ates in their bulletin, 
becomes the most profit- 
able peace-time year in 
the country’s history. 
Especially notable in- 
creases in profits were 
made by the iron, steel, 
the Cambridge bulletin: 


oil and motor industries. But, adds 


Fully as striking, perhaps, as the record of profits reported by 
industrial corporations is the 1926 earnings achievement of the 
railroads. During the first eight months of the year, Class I 
roads reported a total net income about 12 per cent. ahead of 
that of the corresponding 1925 period. If this rate of improve- 
ment is maintained net operating income for the full year will 
exceed that of last yeas by more than 100 million dollars. 

In the utility field, electric light and power companies, as a 
result of heavy consumption and operating economies, are increas- 
ing their net profits at an average rate of perhaps 20 per cent. 


Another financial authority, B. C. Forbes, writing in the New 
York American, says 633 dividend announcements were made 
in the first ten months of this year, as against 466 in the same 
period of 1925. Continues this financial writer: 

The following table shows the form taken by the different 
declarations made by industrial company directors during the 
first ten months of this year and the same period of last year: 


Extra.... oe ; ee 268 174 
Initial . 
Increased 108 81 
Stock... 7 52 
Back, 4 ¢'. 40 42 
Resumed. . ieaos 30 40 


Wall Street talks expectantly of coming dividend announce- 
ments gratifying to stockholders. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
action (dividend raise from 6 to 7 per cent.) has fostered rail- 
way hopes which will not be fully gratified. On the other hand, 
not a few industrial companies are likely to enlarge their dividend 
disbursements. 


i: THE WAR'S: DAMAGE 70 “WOE 


Industrial Dividend Payments 
TenTonths. of Each Year ~ In Millions of $ | 


CAMBRIDGE ASSOCIATES 


YEARLY BETTERMENT AS SHOWN IN DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


This diagram includes only the first ten months of each year, but November, 1926, 
payments show that figures for the complete year will probably show the same 
proportionate increase. 
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INCE THE WORLD WAR eae been held responsi 
all recent evils “except perhaps the vagaries of weath an 
rainfall and other similar natural phenomena,” the N 

York Journal of Commerce thinks the National Foreign Tra 


Council has ‘“‘done nothing more than follow the trend of the ~ 


times in laying at the door of the World War the responsibilit 
for a $210,000,000,000 shortage in international trade which it 
able to discern in post-war statistics.” 


Press. 


of merchandise exports — 


Boston for the World War, and 


the world’s business. It 
seems that only last year 
was the world able to get 
back to 1913 basis. The 
nations under discussion 
had an export trade of 
$19,426,000,000 in 1913. 
Last year the figure was 
$29,970,000,000, but at 
1913 buying power this 
amounts to only $19,- 
950,000,000. We are told 
that: 


The amount of world trade there would have been if there 
had been no war was reckoned by the rate of advance from 1900 
to 1913, which amounted to 614 per cent. annually. 

To meet the setback aed by the war, world trade has now 
accelerated its pace, and for the past three years the advance has 
been more than 10 per cent. annually; even at this rate, however, 
it will take thirty years to make up for what has been lost. 

Even this country, which has gained almost 32 per cent. in real 
exports since 1913, and has made the greatest gain of all nations 
in volume of trade acquired, is still more than $2,000,000,000 
behind the export trade it would have had if the pre-war gain 
had been uninterrupted. 

Kurope now holds but 49 per cent. of the world’s export trade 
as against a pre-war 62 per cent. As Europe has shrunk as an 
export continent, English-speaking North Ameriea has risen by 
40 per cent., Latin North America and the West Indies by 52 
per cent. , and South America by 5 per cent. Asia’s increase is 
greatest of all—52'% per cent. Australasia has expanded its 
exports by 45! per cent., and Africa by 16 per cent. 


Admitting the terrible destruction of life and property caused 
by the war, and the further losses due to after-war bitterness and 
misunderstanding, the New York Journal of Commerce insists 
that “‘ post-war policies growing fundamentally out of states of 
mind and points of view long existing prior to the war and 
merely somewhat aggravated by it are now proving just about as 
costly in an economic sense as the war itself ever was: 

They are the more virulent and violent by reason of the war, 
no doubt, but a return to the state of feeling that existed prior 
to the outbreak in 1914 would leave a great deal to be desired. 
We shall make a good deal more progress in hes aling up the 
wounds of war when we come to a full understanding that many 
of these are in reality a reopening of old wounds and scars that 
had long existed, and that our task will not have been completed 
with a return to the pre-war status quo in these matters. 


The estimate is made in © 
an Armistice Day accounting given out by the Associated — 
The sum men- | 
tioned is the total valieal 


is based on trade figures — 
of 70 nations which do ~ 
more than 90 per cent. of 


which would have been % 
added to international 4 
trade if it had not been = 
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; _- HOUSTON — d 
_— INDIANAPOLIS 
_ JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
__ KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 
| OMAHA 
| 
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PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PROVIDENCE 
ROCHESTER 
SAN DIEGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 

ian SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS 
| SAINT PAUL 
TOLEDO 
) WASHINGTON 
WILKES-BARRE 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
LONDON 
COPENHAGEN 
GENEVA 
TOKIO 
SHANGHAI 
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SHORT TERM NOTES - 
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s must be studied. Metin 
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A MAN’ Ss income tax enits ae (ein e conside : 


provisions of his will should be skilfully met. Each nea oe 


investment should make a balance with his present invest- 
ments. His personal plans, too, may be important. For ex- 
ample: Is he in business? Does he intend to remain active? © 


Diggs he Pie to stay at home or to ee Eda. 
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THE malichua! seldom has the necessary experience to 


fully deal with his own investment problems. Good judg- 


ment prompts him to draw on seasoned knowledge. 


Wir a background of one hundred and fourteen years’ 
financial experience, The National City Company has 
equipped itself to study and meet individual investment 
problems. 


ELEVEN thousand miles of private wires keep us in direct 
touch with the investment centers of the country. We 
maintain offices in 50 leading American cities. We supple- 
ment this close touch with domestic conditions by world- 
wide foreign connections. 


A Nationa Crry Company representative will know how 
to use the equipment of the Company in your interest. 


You may get in touch with a representative by addressing 
The National City Company, 55 Wall St., New York, or 


by visiting our office in your city. 


The National City Company 
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When Winter) f 
7 


Says 


@ 

and opens up the way for bitter cold 
forsnow © and sleetCdyou should put aVernay 
Shutter lon your car +2. It saves gas} 
prevents excessive carbon #andoil \Pdilution 
Keeps your engines your feet:Mon¢you warm 
and happy. The Vernay 1s a g00d-looking!: 
shutter with rustless rattle-less brass 


bearings Hand #tontrolled from the dash 


Ask your garagemaniaito show you one 
FORD 


for your car 
Price > §. 5 FORD 
Others up to § / T- OO 


LAMINATED SHIM Coline LONG ISLAND CITY,N.Y. 
VERNAY?, “SHUTTER 
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ARIZ. : 
a veal Western. 
Border Town! 


See the “National Wonderland of Rocks’” 
HYOLITE PARK—Nature’s 
freak engineering triumph, two 
hours distant. Hunt big game! — 
go desert picnics ! —excellent auto 
highways —a_ new thrill in winter 
vacationing ! 
Warm, brilliant sunshine all winter 
— Arizona’s well-known curative 
climate. A western vacation de luxe! 
Cowboys, horseback riding, rodeos. 
See old Mexico a quarter of a mile 
away—quaint old-world customs— 
Spanish atmosphere—Senoritas— 
dancing—fun galore! 
See Douglas en route to Coast. Main line 
Southern Pacific. Break your journey at 
Douglas—lots to see and do! New U.S. 


National Bankhead Auto Highway (open 
all year). Convenient stop-overs. 
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Borderland 
Climate Club 


| heavy inroads made by war taxes. 


Douglas, Ariz. 


Please send the 
free illustrated 
Booklet. 


“Name Se ea 
Address | 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


WHY STANDARD OIL RETIRES ITS 
PREFERRED 


O big corporation likes to pay more 

for its capital funds than it has to, 
for a difference in interest rates runs into 
huge sums in the case of a giant concern 
like the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. So the directors of the world’s 
greatest oil company have decided to save 
about $8,000,000 a year in interest by 
retiring the company’s 7 per cent. preferred 
stock, a financial operation of such magni- 
tude that Wall Street has been eagerly 
anticipating it for several months. The 
operation, as the New York Times notes, 
calls for an outlay of about $30,000,000 
above the par value of the preferred, and 
the company will have to increase its 
dividend disbursements to the extent that 
its common stock outstanding is increased 
by an additional issue. The preferred stock 
with a par value of $200,000,000 is callable 
at $115 a share, making its market value 
on the retirement, date, March 15 next, 
$230,000,000. 

To provide the funds the company will 
sell through J. P. Morgan and Co. $120,- 
000,000 worth of twenty-year 5 per cent. 
debentures, for which heavy advance orders 
have been received, indicating an over- 
subscription, and will also’ offer to the 
common stockholders 3,449,317 shares of 
additional stock at $25 a share in the pro- 
portion of one new share to each six out- 
standing. Any further funds necessary, 
about $25,000,000, according to the New 
York Times estimate, will be taken from 
the company’s treasury. In distributing 
the new debentures, holders of the old 
preferred stock will be given first chance. 
Payments for the new common stock are 
At the 
same director’s meeting an extra quarterly 


to be made in January and March. 


dividend of 12% eents a share on the 
common was declared. As The Times notes, 
“the regular annual dividend rate on the 
common is $1 a share and quarterly dis- 
bursements of 121% cents extra would make 
the annual yield $1.50.” 
15, the day of the meeting, Standard Oil 


On November 


common was selling between 411% and 4234 


stock exchange. <A _ statement 


the 


issued by Chairman George H. Jones and 


the 


explaining 


on 


new financing has been 


President Walter C. Teagle, which reads 
in part as follows: 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey faced in 1919 and 1920 the need of 
large sums beyond its working eapital, not 
only to maintain its place in the industry 
but to replenish its treasury after meeting 
To 
supply this need two issues of 7 per cent. 
preferred stock aggregating $200,000,000 
were sold to investors. 


Conditions at that time justified a higher 


| rate for money than was expected to obtain 
| subsequently when investment funds should 


become more plentiful. Accordingly, the 


Ciy this 
on a cold radiator 


AIRI 


AIR VALVES 
make 


AIRID Air Valves make cold 
radiators hot. Attach easily to 
any steam radiator without 
tools—need no adjusting— 
never leak—make no noise. 
Sold at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.35. 


Made and guaranteed by the world’s- 
largest manufacturers of heating- equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Wintertime is Springtime 
in Lakeland, Florida. 
green and flowers blooming. Out-door 
sports at their best. Golf, tennis, 
Daily Band 
Concerts in public park. Write 
Chamber of Commerce, 409 Massa- 


chusetts Avenue, for rates of hotels, 


The trees are 


roque, quoits, fishing. 


apartments and homes. 


Illustrated booklet. 


AKELAND FL A. 


Nson’s Foors 
Jon Ts LIKE Ses: 


ON TIRED, TENDER.SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 
‘25 CENTS — ALL DRUGGISTS 


HOW TO LIVE 


Prepared by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale and 
Jugene Lyman Fisk, M,.D., under the auspices of the 
iene keference Board, Life Extension Institute 


18th Edition Revised and Enlarged 


) 


The 


This all-embracing and reliable 


Nation’s work, which has been the road to 

health for untold thousands, has re- 
Foremost ecived the endorsement of such emi- 
Book of nent organizatious as the American 


Medical Association and the State 
Boards of Healtn of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. It discusses in frank 
and understandable language, diseases, foods, fads, 
poisons, marriage, massage, good and bad habits, in- 
dividual hygiene, eugenics, physical culture, etc., 
and gives an illustrated series of exercises. It is a 
book that should be in every home. 541 pages. 
12mo,. Cloth. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Health 


1 Company or New Jersey and 
] affairs is given by The Times: 


e Beane | of New Jersey had 26,829 
non stockholders on the last date 
page were made available, in 1925, 

the preferred stockholders number 

t 36,000. It is generally under- 
in Wall Street that the Rockefel- 
erests, including the organizations 
h have benefited by the philanthropies 
+ that family, hold between 20 and 25 
per cent. of the stock of the company. 
he company at present has no funded 
debt, and its only securities are the common 
and preferred stock issues. 
The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey was the principal unit of the great 
Standard Oil organization which was 
lissolved under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law in 1911. The original Standard Oil 
Company was organized under the laws of 
Ohio in 1870, while the Standard of New 
y¥ was organized on August 5, 1882. 
prenenganegy, ‘P2t time were appraised 
more than $2.000,000. ° The 
pres = value, based on the stock market’s 

PP il, is approximately $1,000,000,000. 
Tt is one of the country’s three ‘billion- 

dollar corporations, the other two being the 

United States Steel Corporation and the 
General Motors Corporation. 

In 1906 a suit was instituted against the 
Standard Oi! Company and others under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law. This resulted 
‘in a decision against the company, and in 
December, 1911, and in January, 1912, in 
‘order to comply with the decree, the com- 
pany distributed pro rata among its stock- 
holders its entire holdings in the stock of 
thirty-three corporations, including the 
Standard Oil companies of various States. 
Earnings of the present company in 1925 
were $111,231,355, which was equivalent 
to $55.62 a share on the outstanding pre- 
ferred and of $4.72 on the outstanding 
common stock. This compared with a net 
income of $81,016,570 in 1924, and was the 
highest income, with a single exception, in 
the corporation’s history. The record was 
established in 1920, when the earnings were 
$164,461,409. Earnings for the year 1926 

‘have thus far been running ahead of 1925. 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey controls twenty-nine subsidiaries, 
foreign and domestic. It is largely engaged 
in the production of petroleum and its 
products in the United States and foreign 
countries. Its principal subsidiaries abroad 
are in Holland, France, Mexico, Denmark, 
Germany, Roumania, and Italy. 

The company held a record until a short 
time ago for the size of a stock distribution, 
having paid a 400 per cent. stock dividend 
in 1922. This was the largest disbursement 
ever made by an American industrial cor- 
poration up to that time. The corporation 
never has missed a dividend, and its cash 
rate has ranged from 4 per cent. to 48,per 
cent. since its organization in 1882. If 
the company continues to pay extras of 
121% cents a share quarterly the stock will 
be placed on a 6 per cent. annual basis. 


Towers of Southern Industry 


REAT towers of slender steel march Indian file up over 

wooded hills and down through valley fields, carrying 
power and light to the farms, homes and factories of the 
South. - 
The rapid increase in the production of electricity in the 
South, from water and steam power, is an outstanding 
industrial achievement of our time. It has risen more than 
375% since 1912—in the rest of the country about 275%. 


Cheap and abundant electricity is a magnet to modern 
industry. It effects economies and makes for better in- 
dustrial methods. 

This is one of many advantages that are making the South 
a national manufacturing center—that already have made 
the South the textile center of America. 


Railroad transportation has always been one of the cheapest things 


the American people buy. The charge on the Southern Railway System 
for hauling a car of 30 tons of freight one mile averages only 35¢. 


[ — Development Service of Southern Raitway Sys- J 
eg Washington, D.C., will gladly aid in securing i eo) 


ndisive tl locations, farmsand home sitesin the South. 
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ON the feet of men who 
walk with dignity befitting 
a record of successful ac- 
complishment, you will 
often see the “Cortland,” a 
Florsheim of the semi-con- 
servative type. In high favor 
with business and profes- 
sional men. 


The CORTLAND - Style M-228 


. Write for Booklet “‘styLES OF THE TIMES” 
Showing the right shoe for you 


33 
wy 
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Manufacturers - CHICAGO 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE 
GOLDEN AGE OF MUSIC 


By HENRY T. FINCK 


(For Forty-three Years Musical Editor of the New York Evening Post) 


An autobiography of a man who was probably the most brilliant 
writer and keenest critic of music in America. With the same flashes of 
wit and searching inquiry that characterized his musical criticisms, Mr. 
Finck examined his own life and gave us a volume to be prized and cher- 
ished by every music lover. 


Brilliant Pen Sketches of Musical Calebrities 


It is not too much to say that this is Mr. Finck’s crowning achieve- 
ment in literature. He recalls his early life, his romances, his college days, 
his wanderings in Europe, and his experiences on the Evening Post witha 
freshness and sustained interest that is altogether fascinating. There are 
reminiscences about Theodore Thomas, the de Reszkes, Patti, Caruso, 
Anton Seidl, Eames, Calve, Nordica, Melba, and the others in that 
glorious galaxy of stars down to Maria Jeritza, Bori, Easton, Galli- 
Curci, Percy Grainger. 


There is added importance attached to this volume in that it is the 
author’s last work—the final proofs were received but a few days before 
he passed away on October 4th, 1926. 


“Memoirs of a light flowing type; discursive, filled with anecdote 
and stories with a point, always entertaining.” Harry Hansen in The 


World, New York. 


Crown &vo, Cloth. 478 pages. 31 full-page illustrations. 
$5, net, $5.16, post-paid. 


At All Bookstores, or Direct from the Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN _ 


November 10.—Princess Astrid of Sweden 
and Crown Prince Leopold of Belgium, — 
following the civil ceremony, are mar-_ 
ried in Brussels by the ceremony of the _ 
Catholie Church. Ae 


The Canadian Cabinet passes an order 
in council appointing Vincent Massey 
Canada’s first Minister to Washington. 


November 12.—The French Chamber of : 
Deputies gives Premier Poincaré a vote | 
of confidence, 365 to 207. 


November 13.—The delegate conference 
of the British Miners’ Federation ap- 
prove the Government’s coal péace 
terms and recommend that they be 
accepted by a vote of the districts. 
Under the Government’s terms the 
miners would make district agreements 
with the employers, accept longer work- 
ing hours, receive the same wages 
temporarily and agree that the terms 
shall be binding for three years. A 
Government arbitration tribunal would 
operate for six months to adjust con- 
troversies in the district settlements. 


Communistic revolts are reported in West 
Java, and many people are said to 
have been killed and many others 
wounded. 


November 14.—Every stronghold South 
of the Yangtze River, except Shanghai 
and Nanking, is reported to have 
fallen into the hands of the Cantonese 
ee command of Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek. 


Armed Republican parties raid police 
barracks in five counties in Ireland, and 
in one place loll a sergeant. 


November 15.—The Irish military police 
earry out extensive raids in and around 
Cork and in Dublin, where they arrest 
George and John Plunkett, sons of 
Count Plunkett, the Republican Dep- 
uty, in connection with the attacks on 
police barracks. 


November 16.—Serious and fatal peasant 
uprisings are reported in several sec- 
tions in Russia. 


President Cosgrave of the Irish Free 
State appeals to the Dail for an emer- 
geney powers act to erush “‘the con- 
spiracy’’ in the Irish Republican Army 
against the Government, following 
raids on military camps and eivic 
guard barracks in five counties. 


Italian soldiers are reported to have 
raided Greek houses on Kalymnos 
Island, in the Dodecanese group, off 
the coast of Anatolia. 


Cuba severs diplomatic relations with 
Uruguay, following the statement of 
the Uruguayan delegate before the 
last session of the League of Nations 
that Cuba’s sovereignty is restricted 
by the permanent treaty between Cuba 
and the United States. 


Communist activities are said now to ex- 
tend to every part of Java, Dutch East 
Indies, and twenty-five rioters are 
said to have been killed in an attack on 
a garrison, 


DOMESTIC 


November 10.—Princeton University sev- 
ers all athletic relations with Harvard 
University following differences of sev- 
eral years’ standing and a recent 
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ert B. Fall; former Secret of the 
nterior, and Edward L. j 
California oil man, plead not guilty in 
| Washington to a charge of having con- 
pired to defraud the Government in 
onnection with the Elk Hills, Cali- 


ornia, naval oil reserve leases. 


dge Advocate General Hull and acting 

\ttorney-General Donovan render 

opinions that the executive power of 

Governor-General Wood is supreme in 

the Philippines, 

»yember 11.—In his Armistice Day ad- 
ess in Kansas City, President Coo- 
dge says that he does not intend to 
k the Senate to modify its position 

the reservations to the adherence 
of this country to the World Court, and 
that he ‘‘can see no prospect of this 
country adhering to the Court.” 


Texas mob burns two negroes to death 
and shoots down a third. 


ywember 12.—Joseph G. Cannon, known 
as “‘Uncle Joe,’’ former Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, dies at his 
home in Danville, Illinois, in his ROCK 

ninety-first year. ISLAND 


“SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


yember 13.—Major Mario de Bernardi 
of Italy wins the Schneider eup race at 
Norfolk, Virginia, and makes a new 
world record by flying 217 miles in 
| 52 minutes and 46 seconds. 


fovember 14.—Mayor Marshall McCor- CY, 
mack of MHerrin, Illinois, writes to 
Goy. Len Small, that the only way 


to stop gang warfare in Herrin is to : = 
establish a military court. Not “Purveyor to Her Majesty, the Queen,” as 


in Victorian England, but Conveyor for Her 


+i de shiful Precaution.““Why do they Majesty, the American Woman. Full half the 


ve those glass cases with axes in ’em in train devoted to her comfort. 
sé railroad passenger-cars?”’ ; ; 
“Oh, they are put there to use in case Faster this season—leaves Chicago—Rock Island 
ieee wants to>open % window.”— | Lines—8:30 p. m., arrives Los Angeles—Southern 


od Hardware. ; 3 
as Pacific Lines—9:30 a.m.—only two days and three 


nights en route. Similar fast schedule returning 


Bezhborly Cooperation. —Mr. and Mrs. | —leaves Los Angeles 5:00 p. m., arrives Chicago 
fred Robinson of 167 Mansion Square | 
id Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Reynolds of | 10:00 a.m. Extra fare, ten dollars. 
‘Cottage Street are the parents of a son, | : . 2 
om at Vassar Hospital Friday.—Pough- | Other high-class fast trains on convenient 
epste paper. | schedules—no extra fare. 

Through the Apache Trail country to Los 
Fighting Chance.—Moruer—‘I wouldn't | Angeles, San Diego, Santa Barbara and Phoenix, 


ank baby this time, Robert. Wait till 
‘does it again.”’ 
FatHer—‘‘But suppose he doesn’t do it 


in?’’ he Proaressive Grocer. Zs ‘ + 7 om . Ca ae oe ie faa 1 T —} 

rain?’”’—The Prog ( | mK ‘ff ) | ) I}: IN ~ | AN HI ig 
aaes Far | Sa 7M Bot N 7 Af oMA Bd 

Listening In.—Docror—‘‘I can’t cure 
yur husband of talking in his sleep.’ | iz I M I ? E D 

Wire—‘‘But can’t you give him some- | 2 + aa NTI : 

ing to make him talk more distinetly?’’— | ‘I O ( # \ | | | () IR N IA 
| ae Gi e ss aa rr) 
| Saves a Business Day 


verybodyss Magazine. 
Rock Island and Southern Pacific Travel Bureaus in All Principal Cities ae 


Arizona. 


Big Business.—Moundsville’s ceme- 
ries are on the way to become as they 
ould be. Soon more territory will need 
» secured.— Virginia paper. 


Wall Flowers.—There are two classes of OER 
rls—those who are pretty and those 
ho just don’t care for boys.—Wisconsin 
opus. | 
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“SPORTSMAN”? 


STRAP WATCH. 


DUSTPROOF 
MOISTURE PROOF CASE 
17 JEWEL 
MILITARY 
MOVEMENT 
RADIUM Vis 
DIAL ao € 
q vd 
THIN SLENDER 
HUGS THE WRIST 
ah, 
GROOVEO STEM 
EASY GRIP 


SECOND HAND FOR 
TIMING PURPOSES 


A TRIUMPH! Illinois ‘‘Sportsman’’—the 2-in-1 
Strap Watch —for DRESS-Wear, for SPORTS-Wear. 
‘Has remarkable MILITARY movement, steel wheels, 
plates, eseapement, secret process tempered. Genuine 
| Ruby Jewels—not 7 or 15—but 17 jewels for PRECISION! 
| Made by ILLINOIS WATCH CO., Springfield, Ilinols. 
The U.S. Government, during the World War, requested 
their entire output of Military Watches because they 
‘were conceded best. 


Fine Gift to Dear Friend 


[sere MEN, Professional Men, Executives, Sportsmen are 
UNDED at its Splendid Performance under action! 
Terrie ives down 
office use; motoring. hunting, intense heat or cold, jars, shocks 
exposure do not affect its timekeeping! It’s WE SATHER:FHOOR! 
nee Cae from enthusiastic owners POIs: its ACCURA(‘ 


$50-value. Our price for LIMITED TIME to advertise His $9995 


Our Kan 


do Digfrent! 


If pleased you may pay on Budget Plan:— 
$6 MONTHLY 


or, if you wish to pay cash within 10 DAYS, deduct 
$2.70 and send Check or Money 


Order for $31.25. Otherwise re- G& 2 5 
turn it. Send NO money. Pay 


We ask for NO Money in 
advance! NOTHING on 
p Delivery t We send it to 
responsible persons for 10 
Days'TrialA BSOLUTELY 
FREE! 


NOTHING on Delivery! Order 
NOW at this Special Price! 


| Name ten eRe ae Me Me Ne ne cn Ne Mn Neon Me Mice oe a Me oe onl ee ee eel a? 


| SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 


Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House 
“*2 Generations of Honorable Dealings’’ 
365 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Distributors af ILLINOIS ‘‘ Sportsman.’ 


Gentlerren: Please send me $33.95 Illinois *‘Sportsman’’ watch 
for 10 Days’ FREE Trial on the above plan. 


0) Green Gold Case. (1) White Gold Case. (Check Color.) 
NAME 


pe DRESs: 
and mail this Adv. NOW to insure Xmas Delivery! Please 
us something about yourself, trade references preferred. 

tat ptt appreciate and respect the information. 

YOU. L.D. 11-27-26 
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The FIRST YEAR 
of the 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Factory 


136 years’ experience and 
scientific knowledge in pro- 
ducing the ‘‘most imitated 
pencil in the world” is respon- 
sible for the envied Koh-I- 
Noor reputation—unequalled 
pencil service, satisfaction and 
economy. 17 lead degrees 
that never vary—smooth, 
strong and durable. Try one. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO., Inc. 
34 East 23rd St., New York 
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Placing the Blame.—Prorressor—“And 
did I make myself plain?” 

Frosa—‘‘No, God did that.”— 
ton Columns. 


Washing- 


Hilarious Week-End.—P. R. Godfrey 
came home Friday and stayed until 
SHunday.— Unidentified clipping from a 
reader in Seattle. 


Hitting the High Spots.—Mme. Rebecca 
returned last Friday after speding an 
indeschibable time in New York city.— 
South Carolina paper. 


What Price the King?—A writer asks 
what is the most obscure job in the world. 
The vice-premiership of Italy, I should 
think.— Passing Show. 


More’n Likely.—A sentence using the 
word moron: 

‘Papa said sister couldn’t go out till she 
put moron.’’—Rice Owl. 


A Credit to Their Sex.— 
SASKATOON MEN SCORE IN EGG 
LAYING CONTEST 


—Canadian paper. 


Sorry She Spoke.—Mrs. Niprper— 
“T’m so sorry I couldn’t come to your 
party.”’ 

Mrs. Cuttine—‘‘Oh, weren’t you there?” 
— Allston Recorder. 


Making It Unanimous.—I wish to thank 
the Musicians’ Union, the Exempt Fire- 
men and relatives and friends for their aid 
and solicitude in the death of my husband. 
— New Jersey paper. 


Razzing the Wrinkles.—VisiTor (being 
shown round eastle)—‘Who is the victim 
in the torture chamber?”’ 

Host—‘‘That isn’t the torture chamber 
—that’s my wife having her beauty treat- 
ment.’’—Passing Show. 


Please Pass the Peroxide.—‘‘Oh, miss, 
I have made a mistake in this passport. 
I have put your hair down as fair, and it is 
dark.” 

“Oh, that is too bad! Will you rectify it 
—or shall I?”—The Outlook. 


Life of the Party.—‘‘I’m surprized at 
Lady Hauteigh showing Lord Lofteigh 
how to do the Charleston at a function of 
this kind.”’ 

“Tt’s not that. That silly ass waiter’s 
tipped an ice down her back.’ 
Show. 


"— Passing 


Such Is Fame.—‘‘What has become of 
Sehmidt?”’ 

“He went to America and has made a 
name for himself there.’ 

Eoin 

“Fe ealls himself Smith now!’’— Nebels- 
palter (Zurich). 


Hot Under the Collar.—Brown—‘‘Say, 
old man, it’s strange to see you 
round in that light top-coat this chilly 
weather while your wife is wearing swell 
new furs.” 

Buack—‘‘My dear chap, all I have to do 
is to think of those furs and immediately 
I start perspiring.’’-— Boston Transcript 


going 


Airy ‘Fairy Mary.—When she 
back the other day she was sylp: 
pounds.—Chicago Herald-Examiner. 


Two in One.—‘“‘I’m going to 
pretty girl and a good cook.” 3 
“You can’t. That’s bigamy.”—B 
bler. 


Quite Springlike-——The Queen, wee 
a bouquet of sweet peas, was drest for 
weather which greeted her.—<t. 
Dispatch. . 


New Terror for Pedestrians.—The Bar 
ron Motor Company was fined $2.50 or 
charge of allowing its stock to run at la 
in the city.— Mississippi paper. 


Can’t Play the Game.—‘‘Your 
doesn’t seem to make much of a su 
with her reducing.”’ 

‘No; Margaret is one of those 
losers.’”’— Boston Transcript. 


Literal Young Lady.—‘‘Darling, 
are the most beautiful woman in 
world.” 

“Oh, Harold, how quick you are at. 
noticing things!’’—Sydney Bulletin. 


Peace and War.— 
RICKARD BACK AT DESK 
AFTER HIS HONEYMOON, 
PLANS HEAVY BATTLES 
—Pittsburgh Post. 


Thrift Argument.—‘‘Tommy, isn’t it 
rather extravagant to eat both butter and 
jam on your bread at the same time?” 

“Oh, no, mother. It’s economy. You” 
see the same piece of bread does for both.” 
—The Progressive Grocer. 


a tl I i i 


It’s Worth It—AM TRYING TOR 
LOCATE THE whereabouts of Prokopy 
Dawidowiez Dudka, resident of Wies 
Kozsun, poezta Drohyezin, Powiat Kobrin, 
Z-Grodizienska, Poland. Liberal compen- 
sation.— Ad in the Chicago Tribune. 


Toot-Toot!—Here is a contributed 
tongue-twister which we have never heard 
before: » 

If a Hottentot tot taught a Hottentot 
tot to talk e’er the tot could totter, ought 
the Hottentot tot be taught to say aught, 
or naught, or what ought to be taught her? 

If to hoot and to toot a Hottentot tot be 
taught by a Hottentot tutor, should the 
tutor get hot if the Hottentot tot hoot and 
toot at the Hottentot tutor?— The Outlook. 


Champion in Spite of Herself—A young 


couple were entertaining some of their 
friends when they realized that all their 
plans for entertainment had een ex- 
hausted. The situation was becoming 


critical; but the young husband had theidea 
of seeing who could make the ugliest face. 

The contest was agreed upon; and, after 
the judges were appointed, all the guests 
tried and tried to make ugly faces. 

When the time came for a decision, one 
of the judges walked up to one of the women 
and said: ‘‘We have decided to give the 
prize to you.” 

The guest 
I wasn’t 
Advocate. 


Pardon me, but 
— Western Christian 


replied: 
playing.”’ 


